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THE HISTORY OF A RARE WASHINGTON PRINT. 


[Read by William S. Baker before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 6, 1889.] 


In the winter of 1778-79, General Washington visited 
Philadelphia, in order to confer with Congress on the oper- 
ations of the next campaign, a comprehensive plan proposed 
by that body for the invasion of Canada, in co-operation 
with an army from France, being the principal subject to be 
considered. To this the commander-in-chief was strongly 
opposed, and the result of the conference was the abandon- 
ment of the design. 

During his stay, which was brief (December 22 to Feb- 
ruary 2), the Supreme Executive Council of the State, in 
furtherance of a desire to have a portrait of him for the 
Council chamber, at a meeting held on the evening of Jan- 
uary 18, 1779, passed the following resolution : 

“ WaeEreas: The wisest, freest and bravest nations in the 
most virtuous times, have endeavored to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have rendered their Country distin- 
guished services, by preserving their resemblances in Statues 
and Paintings: This Council, deeply sensible how much 
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the liberty, safety and happiness of America in general 
and Pennsylvania in particular, is owing to His Excellency 
General Washington, and the brave men under his com- 
mand, do resolve. That His Excellency General Washing- 
ton be requested to permit this Council to place his Portrait 
in the Council Chamber, not only as a mark of the great 
respect which they bear to His Excellency, but that the con- 
templation of it may excite others to tread in the same 
glorious and disinterested steps, which lead to public happi- 
ness and private honor. And thatthe President’ be desired 
to wait on His Excellency the General, with the above re- 
quest, and if granted, to enquire when and where it will be 
most agreeable to him, for Mr. Peale to attend him.”? 

To this the commander-in-chief made the following re- 
sponse : 


‘“‘ GENTLEMEN : The liberal testimony of approbation which 
you did me the honor of transmitting by the hands of his 
Excellency the President, coming from so respectable an as- 
sembly, cannot but make the deepest impression on my 
mind. However conscious I am that your generous sensi- 
bility attributes infinitely too much to me, my respect for 
you leads me to acquiesce in your request and gratefully to 
subscribe myself, Gentlemen, Your much obliged and most 
obedient servant, GEorRGE WASHINGTON. 

“ Head-Quarters Philadelphia, Jany. 20, 1779.”* 


Shortly after sitting for this portrait, Washington left 
Philadelphia, his departure being chronicled in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet of February 4: “ Tuesday Morning (February 
2,) His Excellency General Washington set off from Phila- 
delphia to join the army in New Jersey. During the course 
of his short stay (the only relief he has enjoyed from service 
since he first entered into it), he has been honored with 


1 Joseph Reed. 

2 Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Vol. XI. p. 671. 

3 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. VII. p. 161. 
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every mark of esteem which his accomplished fortitude as a 
soldier, and his exalted qualities as a gentleman and a citi- 
zen entitle him to. Among other instances he was wel- 
comed at his first coming, by an address from the Supreme 
Executive Council and the Magistrates of the City, and po- 
litely entertained by the President of Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the State, his Excellency the Minister of France, 
Don Juan Marailles a Spanish gentleman of distinction and 
amiable character, besides the numerous testimonials of 
regard shown him by private gentlemen. 

“ The Council of this State being desirous of having his 
picture, a full length, requested his sitting for that purpose, 
which he politely complied with, and a striking likeness 
was taken by Mr. Peale, of Philadelphia. The portrait is 
to be placed in the Council Chamber. Don Juan Marailles 
has ordered five copies, four of which, we hear, are to be 
sent abroad.’ His Excellency’s stay was rendered the more 
agreeable by the company of his lady, and the domestic re- 
tirement which he enjoyed at the house of the Honorable 
Henry Laurens, Esquire, with whom he resided.””? 

Charles Willson Peale, the painter of this striking likeness, 
was a man of marked ability and ingenuity. At this time 


1 While in’ all probability some, if not all, of these copies must have 
been made and the pictures in existence, yet we are unable to indicate 
the whereabouts of any one of them. 

* It was during this visit to Philadelphia that the profile by Pierre Eu- 
géne du Simitiére was drawn. The following entry in the diary of M. 
du Simitiére, furnished by William John Potts, Esq., of Camden, N. J., 
from the original manuscript, is of interest, inasmuch as the fact that 
Washington sat to him has not heretofore been positively known: 
“Paintings & Drawings done. 1779 Feby 1", a drawing in black lead 
of a likeness in profile of his Excellency general Washington form of a 
medal, for my collection. N.B. The General at the request of the 
Hon. Mr. Jay President of Congress came with him to my house this 
morning & condescended with great good nature to sit about } of an 
hour for the above likeness, having but little time to spare being the last 
day of his stay in town.” The drawing is not in existence, but the por- 
trait is well known through engravings, the first of which was published 
at Madridin 1781. Vide Baker’s “ Engraved Portraits of Washington,” 
pp. 39, 41. 
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he was in his thirty-eighth year, widely known as an excel- 
lent portrait-painter, and, indeed, for some time, both before 
and after the Revolution, was the only painter in this coun- 
try of any reputation. His first portrait of Washington 
(the first authentic portrait) was painted at Mount Vernon 
in 1772.' This portrait is directly referred to by Washing- 
ton in a recently-published letter,? dated Mount Vernon, 
May 21, of that year: “Inclination having yielded to Im- 
portunity, I am now contrary to all expectation under the 
hands of Mr. Peale; but in so grave—so sullen a mood— 
and now and then under the influence of Morpheus, when 
some critical strokes are making, that I fancy the skill of 
this Gentleman’s Pencil, will be put to it, in describing to 
the World what manner of man I am.” 

A second was painted in the summer of 1776, when the 
artist was in the army as a captain of militia,® and a third in 
the spring of 1778, commenced at Valley Forge, but not 
finished until later in the year. The portrait ordered by 
the Executive Council for the Council chamber, was prob- 


ably the next, it being understood that in this enumeration 
oil-paintings only are included. 


1 A three-quarter length, in the costume of a Virginia colonel,—blue 
coat, faced with red, and dark-red waistcoat and breeches. . 

? Written to Rev. Jonathan Boucher, and published in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, May number, 1889, p. 731. See also “ The Writings of George 
Washington,” collected and edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
Vol. II. p. 349. 

5 A half-length, painted for John Hancock. 

‘ A full-length, said to have been painted to the order of Congress, 
but that body having made no appropriation for payment, the picture 
remained in the hands of the artist. It is now owned by Mr. H. Pratt Mc- 
Kean, of Philadelphia, having been purchased by him at the time of the 
dispersion of the Peale Gallery. Mr. Peale made several copies of this 
picture. One of these copies, captured by Captain Keppel of the British 
navy, in 1780, when on its way to Holland, has from that time been in 
possession of the Keppel family, Quiddenham Hall, Norfolk, England ; 
a second, formerly the property of the Count de Menou, is now owned 
by the United States government; and a third, known through the en- 
graving by Wolff, is in the gallery at Versailles. In all of these pictures 
Washington is resting by the /e/t hand on a cannon. 
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His miniatures of Washington, of which quite a number 
are in existence, are beautifully executed ; the earliest was 
painted at Mount Vernon in 1772, at the same time of the 
production of the first oil portrait. Peale is said to have 
painted fourteen portraits of Washington from life, the last 
in 1795, and of these he seems to have made many copies or 
repetitions. 

The portrait now under consideration, a full-length, rep- 
resenting Washington at Princeton, the college buildings 
being given in the distance to the right, was placed in the 
Council chamber in the State-House at Philadelphia, where 
it remained until September, 1781, when it was totally de- 
faced by some persons who broke into the building, whether 
from malice or a mere spirit of destruction does not appear. 

The account of this act of vandalism in the Freeman’s 
Journal of September 12, is decidedly original: “* On Sun- 
day the 9th. instant, at night, a fit time for the Sons of Luci- 
fer to perpetrate the deeds of darkness, one or more volun- 
teers in the service of hell, broke into the State House in 
Philadelphia, and totally defaced the picture of His Excel- 
lency General Washington, and a curious engraving of the 
monument of the patriotic General Montgomery, done in 
France in the most elegant manner. Every generous bosom 
must swell with indignation at such atrocious proceedings. 
It is a matter of grief and sorrowful reflection that any of 
the human race can be so abandoned, as to offer such an 
insult to men who are and have been an honor to human 
nature, who venture and have ventured their lives for the 
liberties of their fellow-men. A being who carries such 
malice in his breast must be miserable beyond conception. 
We need wish him no other punishment than his own 
feelings. 


“* The motions of his spirit are black as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus.’ ” 


And so runs the story. The portrait was painted, it was 
placed in the Council chamber, and it was destroyed. This 
would seem to be the end. But, fortunately the art and 
mystery of engraving in mezzotinto had been acquired by 
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the painter, and in this case had been utilized in transferring 
the portrait to copper the year previous to its destruction, 
thus transmitting to us, through the intervention of printing, 
all the essential qualities of the original. 

Impressions from this plate, taken by himself, were pub- 
lished in the latter part of 1780, but although many must 
have been printed and widely distributed, only three have 
as yet come to our notice. One of these impressions is in 
the collection of the writer, another is owned by the family 
of Robert B. Cabeen, of Philadelphia, and a third is in the 
“Huntington Collection,” in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. The illustration accompanying this paper 
is a reproduction from the first-named impression. 

Mr. Peale was a practical man, and believed in letting 
the public know what he was doing, so we find the following 
advertisement of this print in the Pennsylvania Packet of 
August 26, 1780: 


‘“‘ The subscriber takes this method of informing the pub- 
lic, that he has just finished a metzotinto print in poster 


size (14 inches by 10 inches besides the margin), of His Ex- 
cellency General Washington, from the original picture be- 
longing to the State of Pennsylvania. Shopkeepers, and 
persons going to the West Indies, may be supplied at such 
a price as will afford a considerable profit to them, by ap- 
plying at the South West corner of Lombard and Third 
Street, Philadelphia. CHARLES WILLSON PEALE.” 


This advertisement was repeated in September and De- 
cember, when the price, two dollars, was given. 

We imagine that the collector of the present day would 
willingly go as far as Lombard and Third Streets, Philadel- 
phia, could he secure a copy at that price. 

The print, which is dedicated to the “ Honorable the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, By their obedient 
servant, Cha* Willson Peale,” does not give the entire figure 
of the painting, but with that exception it is doubtless a 
faithful reproduction of the original, which must have been 
one of Mr. Peale’s best efforts. The picture, representing 
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the commander-in-chief in full uniform, standing and resting 
by the right hand on a cannon, is good in composition, the 
drawing excellent, the figure well posed, easy, and graceful, 
and the general effect pleasing. The face is rather longer 
than we are accustomed to seeing in other paintings and 
prints, but it has every appearance of being a likeness.’ 

A description of the personal appearance of Washington, 
written about three months after the picture was painted, 
will be of interest in this connection. 

“General Washington is now in the forty-seventh year of 
his age; he is a tall, well-made man, rather large boned, 
and has a tolerably genteel address: his features are manly 
and bold, his eyes of a blueish cast and very lively; his hair 
a deep brown, his face rather long and marked with the 
small pox; his complexion sun-burnt and without much 
color, and his countenance sensible, composed and thought- 
ful; there is a remarkable air of dignity about him, with a 
striking degree of gracefulness.”” 

This is the second engraved portrait of Washington pro- 
duced by Mr. Peale, the first having been executed in 1778, 
two years earlier. From this plate, however, no impressions 
are known, the information as to its production being ob- 
tained from his manuscript note-book, as follows: “ Oct. 16. 
1778. Began a drawing in order to make a metzotinto of 
Gen' Washington. Got a plate of Mr. Brooks and in pay 
I am to give him 20 of the prints in -the first 100 struck 
off. Nov. 15. Began to print off the small plate of Gen! 
Washington. 16%. Continued the same business all day; 


1 In this picture, as stated, Washington is resting by the right hand on 
a cannon ; in the picture painted to the order of Congress, referred to in 
the note on page 260, the pose is reversed, the /eft hand being placed on 
the piece. 

? From “ A Sketch of Mr. Washington’s Life and Character,” forming 
the contents of an anonymous letter dated Maryland, May 3, 1779, and 
published at London the following year. The letter was written by John 
Bell, Esq., of Maryland, to a friend in England, and the sketch is the 
first biographical notice of Washington of any consequence which has 
come to our knowledge. It was reprinted at Philadelphia, in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of November 28, 1781. 
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of prints gave one dozen to those I wish to compliment,’ 
and sold 11 Doz. at Five Dolls.” 

A third plate was executed in 1787, from a bust portrait 
painted at Philadelphia in July of that year, during the 
sitting of the Constitutional Convention. Impressions 
from this plate have now become extremely rare. The print 
is well known, however, through a copy made in 1865 by 
John Sartain, mezzotinto engraver. 

Besides the Washington plates, Mr. Peale engraved a bust 
portrait of Franklin, one of Lafayette, another of the Rev. 
Joseph Pilmore, and a full-length of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. The latter, his first plate, was probably engraved 
in London in 1770. All of the Peale plates are creditable 
examples of engraving, the Washington of 1780 being one 
of the best and most important. 

Charles Willson Peale has the enviable distinction of 
having painted the first authentic portrait of Washington ; 
to this may now be added the honor of having produced the 
first engraved portrait of Washington from an authentic 
original. 

1 From the following entry in the diary of M. du Simitiére, referred 
to in a preceding note, p. 259, that artist was the recipient of one of 
these complimentary prints: “ Curiosities and Books by whom given. 
Feby. 1779. A small mezzotinto of the head of Gen. Washington done 
by Mr. Peale painter of this city, given by him.” Mr. Peale also gave 
him a copy of the print of 1780: “ Curiosities natural & artificial by 
whom given. May 1781, a mezzotinto print of General Washington, 


poster size done by Mr. Ch. Wilson Peale from a painting of his own, 
the gift of the author.” 
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THE FIRST PRINTED PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY 
IN AMERICA. 


[Among the numerous revelations for which we are indebted to the 
zeal and ability of Mz. CHARLEs R. HILDEBURN, in the prosecution of 
his admirable bibliographical researches, his discovery of George Keith’s 
early testimony against slavery among the Bradford imprints is pecu- 
liarly interesting. The publication is referred to in Gabriel Thomas’s 
“ History of Pennsylvania,” etc., 1698, pp. 58, 54, and nearly a century 
later by Dr. Franklin, in his letter to John Wright, 4th November, 1789, 
“Works” X. 403, but none of the moderns seemed to have been able to 
discover the tract until Mr. HILDEBURN found a copy, and pointed out 
the fact that this first protest against slavery printed in America was 
from the press of William Bradford, and among the earliest of his New 
York imprints. 

Singularly enough, there was a contemporaneous “ testimony” from 
the New England school of divines, showing a commendable interest in 
the condition and welfare of their negro slaves. Cotton Mather, in Oc- 
tober, 1693, prepared a set of “ Rules for the Society of Negroes,” which 
was printed in a broadside sheet. It had long been among the things 
that were not only lost, but forgotten, until recently, when I reproduced 
it in a few copies privately printed. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that two such performances by two such old-time antagonists should come 
to light together after being hidden for nearly two centuries. They are 
vastly more interesting and creditable to the memories of both than any 
or all their weary theological discussions. Humanity survives the doc- 
trines of the schools; its service is perennial. GEORGE H. Moore. 

Lenox Library, May 19, 1889.] 


AN EXHORTATION & CAUTION 
TO 


FRIENDS 
CONCERNING BUYING OR KEEPING OF 


NEGROES. 


Seing our Lord Jesus Christ hath tasted Death for every 
Man, and given himself a Ransom for all, to be testified in 
due time, and that his Gospel of Peace, Liberty and Re- 
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demption from Sin, Bondage and all Oppression, is freely to 
be preached unto all, without Exception, and that Negroes, 
Blacks and Taunies are a real part of Mankind, for whom 
Christ hath shed his precious Blood, and are capable of 
Salvation, as well as White Men; and Christ the Light of 
the World hath (in measure) enlightened them, and every 
Man that cometh into the World; and that all such who are 
sincere Christians and true Believers in Christ Jesus, and 
Followers of him, bear his Image, and are made conforma- 
ble unto him in Love, Mercy, Goodness and Compassion, 
who came not to destroy men’s Lives, but to save them, nor 
to bring any part of Mankind into outward Bondage, Slavery 
or Misery, nor yet to detain them, or hold them therein, but 
to ease and deliver the Oppressed and Distressed, and bring 
into Liberty both inward and outward. 

Therefore we judge it necessary that all faithful Friends 
should discover themselves to be true Christians by having 
the Fruits of the Spirit of Christ, which are Love, Mercy, 
Goodness, and Compassion towards all in Misery, and that 
suffer Oppression and severe Usage, so far as in them is pos- 
sible to ease and relieve them, and set them free of their 
hard Bondage, whereby it may be hoped, that many of them 
will be gained by their beholding these good Works of sin- 
cere Christians, and prepared thereby, through the Preaching 
the Gospel of Christ, to imbrace the true Faith of Christ. 
And for this cause it is, as we judge, that in some places in 
Europe Negroes cannot be bought and sold for Money, or 
detained to be Slaves, because it suits not with the Mercy, 
Love & Clemency that is essential to Christianity, nor to the 
Doctrine of Christ, nor to the Liberty the Gospel calleth all 
men unto, to whom it is preached. And to buy Souls and 
Bodies of men for Money, to enslave them and their Pos- 
terity to the end of the World, we judge is a great hinder- 
ance to the spreading of the Gospel, and is occasion of much 
War, Violence, Cruelty and Oppression, and Theft & Rob- 
ery of the highest Nature; for commonly the Negroes that 
are sold to white Men, are either stollen away or robbed 
from their Kindred, and to buy such is the way to continue 
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these evil Practices of Man-stealing, and transgresseth that 
Golden Rule and Law, Zo do to others what we would have 
others do to us. 

Therefore, in true Christian Love, we earnestly recommend 
it to all our Friends and Brethren, Not to buy any Negroes, 
unless it were on purpose to set them free, and that such 
who have bought any, and have them at present, after some 
reasonable time of moderate Service they have had of them, 
or may have of them, that may reasonably answer to the 
Charge of what they have laid out, especially in keeping 
Negroes Children born in their House, or taken into their 
House, when under Age, that after a reasonable time of ser- 
vice to answer that Charge, they may set them at Liberty, 
and during the time they have them, to teach them to read, 
and give them a Christian Education. 


Some Reasons and Causes of our being against keeping of Negroes 
for Term of Life. 


First, Because it is contrary to the Principles and Practice 
of the Christian Quakers to buy Prize or stollen Goods, which 
we bore a faithful Testimony against in our Native Country ; 
and therefore it is our Duty to come forth in a Testimony 
against stollen Slaves, it being accounted a far greater Crime 
under Moses’s Law than the stealing of Goods: for such 
were only to restore four fold, but he that stealeth a Man and 
selleth him, if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put 
to Death, Exod. 21.16. Therefore as we are not to buy 
stollen Goods, (but if at unawares it should happen through 
Ignorance, we are to restore them to the Owners, and seek 
our Remedy of the Thief) no more are we to buy stollen 
Slaves; neither should such as have them keep them and 
their Posterity in perpetual Bondage and Slavery, as is 
usually done, to the great scandal of the Christian Profession. 


Secondly, Because Christ commanded, saying, All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them. Therefore as we and our Children would not be 
kept in perpetual Bondage and Slavery against our Consent, 
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neither should we keep them in perpetual Bondage and 
Slavery against their Consent, it being such intollerable 
Punishment to their Bodies and Minds, that none but no- 
torious Criminal Offendors deserve the same. But these 
have done us no harm; therefore how inhumane is it in 
us so grievously to oppress them and their Children from 
one Generation to another. 


Thirdly, Because the Lord hath commanded, saying, T’hou 
shalt not deliver unto his Master the Servant that is escaped from 
his Master unto thee, he shall dwell with thee, even amongst you 
in that place which he shall chuse in one of thy Gates, where it 
liketh him best ; thou shalt oppress him, Deut. 23. 15.16. By 
which it appeareth, that those which are at Liberty and 
freed from their Bondage, should not by us be delivered 
into Bondage again, neither by us should they be oppressed, 
but being escaped from his Master, should have the liberty 
to dwell amongst us, where it liketh him best. Therefore, 
if God extend such Mercy under the legal Ministration and 
Dispensation to poor Servants, he doth and will extend 
much more of his Grace and Mercy to them under the clear 
Gospel Ministration ; so that instead of punishing them and 
their Posterity with cruel Bondage and perpetual Slavery, 
he will cause the Everlasting Gospel to be preached effectu- 
ally to all Nations, to them as well as others; And the Lord 
will extend Peace to his People like a River, and the Glory of the 
Gentiles like a flowing Stream; And it shall come to pass, saith 
the Lord, that Iwill gather all Nations and Tongues, and they 
shall come and see my Glory, and I will set a sign among them, 
and Iwill send those that escape of them unto the Nations, to 
Tarshish, Pull and Lud that draw the Bow to Tuball and 
Javan, to the Isles afar off that have not heard my Fame, neither 
have seen my Glory, and they shall declare my Glory among the 
Gentiles, Isa. 66. 12-18. 


Fourthly, Because the Lord hath commanded, saying, Thou 
shalt not oppress an hired Servant that is poor and needy, whether he 
be of thy Brethren, or of the Strangers that are in thy Land within 
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thy Gates, least he ery against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto 
thee ; Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him, for ye were 
strangers in the Land of Aigypt, Deut. 24. 14,15. EHzxod. 12. 21. 
But what greater Oppression can there be inflicted upon our 
Fellow Creatures, than is inflicted on the poor Negroes! they 
being brought from their own Country against their Wills, 
some of them being stollen, others taken for payment of 
Debt owing by their Parents, and others taken Captive in 
War, and sold to Merchants, who bring them to the Ameri- 
can Plantations, and sell them for Bond Slaves to them that 
will give most for them; the Husband from the Wife, and 
the Children from the Parents; and many that buy them 
do exceedingly afflict them and oppress them, not only by 
continual hard Labour, but by cruel Whippings, and other 
cruel Punishments, and by short allowance of Food, some 
Planters in Barbadoes and Jamaica, ’tis said, keeping one 
hundred of them, and some more, and some less, and giving 
them hardly any thing more than they raise on a little piece 
of Ground appointed them, on which they work for them- 
selves the seventh days of the Week in the after-noon, and 
on the first days, to raise their own Provisions, to wit, Corn 
and Potatoes, and other Roots, &c. the remainder of their 
time being spent in their Masters service; which doubtless 
is far worse usage than is practised by the Turks and Moors 
upon their Slaves. Which tends to the great Reproach of 
the Christian Profession ; therefore it would be better for all 
such as fall short of the Practice of those Infidels, to refuse 
the name of a Christian, that those Heathen and Infidels may 
not be provoked to blaspheme against the blessed Name of 
Christ, by reason of the unparallel’d Cruelty of these cruel 
and hard hearted pretended Christians: Surely the Lord 
doth behold their Oppressions & Affictions, and will further 
visit for the same by his righteous and just Judgments, 
except they break off their sins by Repentance, and their 
Iniquity by shewing Mercy to these poor afflicted, tormented 
miserable Slaves ! 


Fifthly, Because Slaves and Souls of Men are some of the 
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Merchandize of Babylon by which the Merchants of the Earth 
are made Rich; but those Riches which they have heaped 
together, through the cruel Oppression of these miserable 
Creatures, will be a means to draw Gods Judgments upon 
them; therefore, Brethren, let us hearken to the Voice of 
the Lord, who saith, Come out of Babylon, my People, that ye 
be not partakers of her Sins, and that ye receive not her Plaques ; 
for her Sins have reached unto Heaven, and G'od hath remembered 
her Iniquities ; for he that leads into Captivity shall go into Cap- 
tivity, Rev. 18. 4, 5. & 13. 10. 


Given forth by our Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia, the 13th 
day of the 8th Moneth, 1693. and recommended to all our 
Friends and Brethren, who are one with us in our Testi- 
mony for the Lord Jesus Christ, and to all others professing 
Christianity. 





THE END. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF JEAN PAUL JAQUET. 
BY EDWIN JAQUETT SELLERS. 


Jean Paul Jaquet, a French Protestant, belonged to one 
of the many Huguenot families that were obliged to leave 
their native land to escape religious persecution during the 
seventeenth century. Our subject was a native of Neufchatel, 
from which place he fled to Holland, and soon became con- 
nected with the Dutch West India Company, in the service 
of which he spent many years in Brazil, and upon his return 
to Holland, decided to come to this country. He sailed from 
Holland, November 28, 1654, in the ship “ De Grote Chris- 
toffel,” and a letter written from the directors in Holland to 
Peter Stuyvesant recommended him to the latter’s care, and 
requested him to allot certain land to Jaquet upon his 
arrival. 

At this time that part of the country known as New 
Sweden was in the full power of the Dutch, and was called 
by them New Netherland. Peter Stuyvesant was Governor- 
General ; he resided at New Amsterdam, and his authority 
extended over all matters military, commercial, and judicial. 
As there was great need, for the advancement and direction 
of the company on the South River, as the Delaware was 
then called, of a proper and qualified person to command 
there in the absence of the Governor-General and manage 
everything, Stuyvesant commissioned and appointed “ Jean 
Paul Jaquet, Vice-Director and Chief Magistrate on the 
South River of New Netherland as well as for the forts, ter- 
ritories and other places situate upon said river.” The date 
of this appointment was November 29, 1655. He was to 
keep good order for the security of Fort Casimir and other 
places, to give orders and have them observed in all matters 
concerning trade, policy, justice, and military; also in re- 
gard to the soldiers, the ships’ crews, free persons, high and 
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subaltern officers, of whatever position and rank they might 
be; to assist in his position of vice-director in the manage- 
ment and command of the places, and to keep everything 
in good order for the service and welfare of the General 
Privileged West India Company. 

Jaquet’s appointment was subsequently approved by the 
directors in Holland in a letter from them to Stuyvesant, 
dated June 14, 1656. He took the office December 8, 1655, 
and fixed his residence at Fort Casimir. His council was 
composed of Audries Huddo, who was secretary and sur- 
veyor, Elmerhuysen Cleyn, and two sergeants. 

In the instructions given to him he was to have supreme 
command and authority during the absence of the Governor- 
General ; he was to forbid selling liquor to the savages, and 
prevent them and the Swedes from frequenting Fort Casi- 
mir too often, especially upon the arrival of strange ships 
and vessels; he was by no means to allow ships to go beyond 
the fort to carry on trade, but compel them to remaiu before 
or near Fort Casimir and trade there to prevent disturbances. 
In distributing land he was to take care that villages be 
formed of at least sixteen or twenty persons or families to- 
gether, and in order to prevent the immoderate desire for 
land he was, in place of tithes, to exact from each morgen 
of land provisionally twelve stivers (twenty-four cents in 
gold) annually. To provide for the expense incurred at 
Fort Casimir he was to demand a tavern-keeper’s excise. 
He was also to lay out roads and building-lots. 

There seems to have been feared trouble from the Swedes, 
as he was continually cautioned to watch them carefully, 
and, should any of them become troublesome, request them 
to leave, and, if possible, send them to Fort Amsterdam. 

He was to have intercourse with the savages, but be on 
his guard, and not suffer them to come into the fort armed 
or in great numbers, and in no case allow them to remain 
over night within the precincts of the fort. There seems, 
however, to have been a desire to appear friendly to the 
Indians, for it was suggested to build a house outside of the 
fort as a lodging for those who were not great sachems. 
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On the 24th of March, 1656, it was announced by the 
commandant on the South River that a Swedish ship, called 
the “ Mercurius,” having on board one hundred and thirty 
souls, had arrived. Orders were given that they were not 
to land, but to go back to Sweden; but as they had been 
long on the voyage it was decided to allow them to go to 
New Amsterdam and get afresh supply of provisions before 
returning. The captain of the vessel, Hendrick Huygen, 
wishing to make some arrangement and ascertain the true 
state of affairs, went ashore to see Jaquet, who had him 
arrested ; whereupon he wrote to Stuyvesant complaining 
of his treatment, and declaring that those on board the 
“ Mercurius” were not only in distress, but also separated 
from their friends and relatives on shore, who had arrived 
here before them. 

The Governor-General and Council at New Amsterdam 
replied, that if he did not withdraw with his ship at once, 
means would be taken to make him. Huygen appeared 
before the Council at New Amsterdam, and whilst there an 
order was sent to Jaquet requesting a true statement of 
affairs at Fort Casimir. During these proceedings word 
reached New Amsterdam that the ship had passed Fort 
Casimir and landed her passengers and goods near Matin- 
nekonk. Upon the arrival of this news the man-of-war 
“De Waagh” was despatched to the South River, with 
Huygen, having given oath to conduct himself well, and . 
two members of the Council, Nicasius de Sille and Cornelis 
van Tienhoven, as well as some soldiers, to inquire and reg- 
ulate matters. Huygen afterwards arrived with the “ Mer- 
curius” at New Amsterdam, and was allowed to land his 
passengers and goods upon paying the required duties, 
allowance being made for those that had been damaged. 

Jaquet seems to have been aman of firmness, and to have 
been very strict about matters pertaining to the interests of 
the company, as appears from the following incident: Soon 
after his entering upon the duties of his office, he was in- 
formed by a Corporal Hendrick, of Bielefeld, that he had 
heard another, Swen Schoete, say that as soon as the com- 
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mander came he would reveal where some things were con- 
cealed and buried in the fort, providing the commander was 
a man of his liking, and with whom he could make an ar- 
rangement concerning the treasures. This report was con- 
firmed by the oaths of witnesses who were present and 
heard the declaration of Schoete. Schoete appearing, said 
he had only spoken in jest. Thereupon, whether from dis- 
appointment or the prompting of duty, Jaquet ordered the 
accused to be arrested and sent by the first vessel to New 
Amsterdam to be tried before the Council at that place. 
Nothing further appears, and probably the accused, after 
being imprisoned several days, and thoroughly impressed 
that the commander had arrived, was set at liberty. 

Barter was prevalent at this period in New Netherland, 
and seems to have been the chief means of exchange, es- 
pecially with the Indians. On the 28th of December, 1655, 
several sachems arrived at Fort Casimir, and requested a 
hearing, which was granted, and thereupon several sugges- 
tions were made by them regarding trade in furs ; they also 
announced it had been customary to make presents to the 
chiefs in confirmation of the treaty. Jaquet replied that it 
was his wish to have as friendly relations with them as pos- 
sible, and raised a subscription among the inhabitants for 
their benefit. 

Marriage was subject to the consent of the commander, 
and many cases occur of the inhabitants requesting his per- 
mission, in order, I suppose, to prevent illicit cohabitation, 
for, as there were no ministers, it was highly important to 
require strict observance of the marriage rites. 

Tobacco was grown in great abundance; horses, cows, 
oxen, goats, and other domestic animals were owned by the 
people, though it does not appear whether they were brought 
over by the Swedes or the Dutch, probably by both. The 
people seem to have been very shrewd and energetic; they 
built houses, laid out roads, cultivated the soil, and raised 
whatever the ground and themselves were capable of. 

The administration of Jaquet was spent mostly in settling 
the difficulties between the Dutch, Swedes, and Indians. 
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The demand for law required but little supply, as matters 
were settled rather by a common-sense system than strict 
rules of law. 

Drinking seems to have been the greatest evil of the time, 
as numerous instances occur throughout the minutes of 
Jaquet’s administration of actions in which liquor was the 
cause. The Governor may have been avery temperate man 
himself and punished strictly the over-indulgence of others. 
Though strictly forbidden, the natives continually sold drink 
to the Indians, which often caused broils and disturbances. 
Jaquet seems to have done all in his power to suppress the 
abuse of intoxicating spirits, and it may have been his per- 
sistence in this respect that tended to make him unpopular 
in the latter part of his administration. He, at any rate, must 
have been a harsh officer, for about this time complaints 
were made against him to the Governor-General, alleging 
that he was endeavoring to acquire too much land, and was 
converting the property of others to his own use. Acrelius 
says, in his “ History of New Sweden,” that many com- 
plaints were made against him, which, however, his suc- 
cessor declared to have proceeded rather from hatred than 
from truth. Notwithstanding this, the Governor-General 
recalled him in a letter of the 20th of April, 1657, in which 
he is accused of unlawful arrests, of collecting and exe- 
cuting on his own authority, without previous legal pro- 
ceedings, his own pretended claims, of obstructing posses- 
sion, cultivation, and occupation of lands, and other charges 
of a similar nature. 

May 23, 1657, Jaquet was placed under arrest in the com- 
missary’s office, and requested to make up his accounts. 
May 24, he wrote to Stuyvesant, petitioning that gentleman 
to send him a written copy of the charges alleged against 
him, in order that he might prepare a defence. This was 
granted, and the fiscal was ordered to prepare a copy of the 
complaints and examine the accounts of his administration. 
He denied the accusations, and asserted that they were mostly 
gotten up by party spirit, which was presumed in his favor. 
He was discharged from arrest and given permission to 
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depart from New Amsterdam, to which place he had been 
brought for trial, for the South River, after having given an 
account of his administration and delivered the records and 
other documents concerning the.company or his service. 
He was to make defence upon further proofs before the 
fiscal, who in the mean time was directed to examine more 
closely the charges regarding Jaquet. This was the 19th of 
June, 1657. 

His accounts were thoroughly investigated, and in a letter 
from Jacob Alricks, the successor of Jaquet, to Stuyvesant, 
reporting the state of affairs, it is mentioned by the writer 
that he had inquired concerning the complaints against 
Jaquet and found there was more passion than reason at the 
bottom, which is confirmed by Acrelius, as mentioned above. 
Therefore, we may briefly state that Jaquet was a tyrannical 
ruler, and many complaints were alleged against him, but 
none seem to have been thoroughly established, and though 
upon these charges he was arrested and brought to trial, yet 
he was acquitted, and all was said by his successor to have - 
been caused by unpopularity rather than truth. It is very 
probable that the facts relating to his arrest have been ex- 
aggerated by historians, for most all the Governors ruled 
but a short time, and were continually accused of tyranny 
and attempting to seize the land of others. 

We know nothing more of Jaquet during the following 
years until September 23, 1676, when he was commissioned 
a justice of the peace by Lord Andros, who was then 
Governor-General under the English. This original com- 
mission is in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, bound with other documents, entitled “ Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, 1655-1805—Three Lower Counties of 
Delaware.” Five others were commissioned at the same 
time, and any three of them were to be a court of judicature. 

November 8, 1676, the justices sent a memorial to Andros 
relating to municipal affairs, in which they requested him 
to send them “ the law booke of his Royal Highnesse, cor- 
rected of all such Lawes and orders, as do not properly con- 
cerne this River.” They desired also that a body of soldiers 
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might be sent to remain at the fort; they requested a “ Lesser 
Seale for y® office.” They suggested the advisability of 
building a prison for securing debtors, fugitives, and male- 
factors, who often made their escape for want of the same. 
They reported that they had decided to allow forty guilders 
for every wolf’s head, and desired his approbation of the 
same. It was thought desirable, they said, to erect a ware- 
house for the loading and unloading of vessels, and it was 
thought by so doing, merchants and those trading would be 
induced to come to that place. 

At a council held at New York, November 20, 1676, com- 
plaint was made by Jaquet that he had been dispossessed 
by Major Fenwick of land on the east side of the Delaware 
River, which he had been in possession of at the coming in 
of the English. The land was called Steen Hooke, and had 
been given by Fenwick to John Erickson. Governor 
Andros ordered the land to be restored to Jaquet, and on 
the 20th of July, 1677, John Colier, the commander in 
Delaware, placed him in the lawful possession of it. Jaquet 
was a large land-owner, and at the recorder’s office at Wil- 
mington may be seen several deeds relating to grants of 
land to him. 

From the abandonment of the town of Christianaham, 
about 1664 until 1731, no attempt was made to found a set- 
tlement or lay out a town on the river north of New Castle, 
within the limits of Delaware, and the territory now em- 
braced in Wilmington was mostly in five large tracts, that 
about 1671 came into possession of John [Anderson] Stal- 
cop, Dr. Tymen Stidham, Jacob Van der Weer, Jean Paul 
Jaquet, and Peter Alrich, who were all residents under the 
Dutch, either at New Amstel (New Castle) or at Fort 
Altena. 

After the capture by the English, in 1664, Jaquet became 
a subject of Great Britain, was appointed a justice of the 
peace, as already said, and served until the delivery of the 
territory to William Penn, in October, 1682. He took up 
a tract of land containing two hundred and ninety acres, on 
the south side of Christiana Creek, the warrant for which 
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was granted “22nd of 12th. mo., 1684,” and lived here 
many years. This tract was known as Long Hook, and lay 
south from Wilmington. 

This land remained in possession of his descendants until 
the death of Major Peter Jaquett, September 18, 1834. The 
place at present is the property of Mrs. Theodore Rogers. 
The old house is still standing, and is often visited by the 
curious, on account of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
memories it recalls. 

Washington, Lafayette, and Bishop White were among 
those who visited there, and many nooks and corners are 
full of traditions. A beautiful ivy-vine covered one end of 
the house; it was gathered from the castle where Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was imprisoned, and presented to Major 
Jaquett’s wife. 

Though the dates of Governor Jaquet’s birth and death 
are unknown, yet it is quite certain he must have died at a 
very advanced age. His life, though marked with little of 
much interest, is characteristic and descriptive of the time 
and customs in which he lived. 

It might not be amiss to say a few words of some of his de- 
scendants. A grand-daughter, Maria, married Baron Isaac 
Baner, who had been for some time in the service of Wil- 
liam III. of England, and who came to Pennsylvania about 
1695. His death occurred on the 11th of November, 1713, 
and his burial was performed in the Presbyterian graveyard 
at Wilmington. He left a widow and four children. Upon 
the return home of Mr. Lidenius, a clergyman, he repre- 
sented to the lieutenant-general, Baron John Baner, and 
also to the royal counsellor, Count Axel Baner, the unfor- 
tunate condition of the children of Baron Isaac Baner, and 
excited their active sympathy. Means of travel were there- 
fore sent over to them, and they were brought to Sweden in 
the year 1727. Baron Isaac Baner was a grandson of the 
celebrated General John Baner, who succeeded Gustavus 
Adolphus in the command of the Swedish armies, one of 
the most illustrious of that brilliant school of commanders 
trained under the eye of the great Swedish king. 
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Major Peter Jaquett, to whom we have already alluded. 
was another descendant of the Governor. He was the last 
surviving officer of the Delaware line in the Revolution. 
He served all through the war with much distinction, and 
was present at the surrender of Cornwallis. When Baron 
de Kalb was fatally wounded at the battle of Camden he 
fell into the major’s arms. He was amember of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, and at one time vice-president. He is 
buried at the Old Swedes’ Church at Wilmington, and on 
his slab are engraved the battles and sieges in which he par- 
ticipated. Lieutenant Joseph Jaquett, who was killed at 
the battle of Long Island, August 27, 1776, was also a 
descendant. 

Not an uninteresting member of this family was Peter 
Jaquett, known as the Indian chief. Tradition says that, 
when a boy, he was stolen by the Indians, and when he 
became older returned to his people, but preferring the wild 
life of the Indian, went back to the tribe in which he had 
grown up. He became one of the principal sachems of the 
Oneidas. He had been taken to France by Lafayette, at the 
close of the Revolution, where he received an education. 
His death occurred in Philadelphia, March 19,1792. His 
funeral was attended from Ocler’s Hotel to the Presbyterian 
burying-ground in Mulberry Street. The body was pre- 
ceded by a detachment of light-infantry of the city with 
arms reversed, drums muffled, and music playing a solemn 
dirge. Six of the chiefs followed as mourners, succeeded 
by all the warriors, the reverend clergy of all denominations, 
the Secretary of War and the gentlemen of the War De- 
partment, officers of the Federal army and militia, and a 
number of citizens. The concourse assembled on this occa- 
sion is supposed to have amounted to more than ten thousand 
persons. 

Another descendant of Governor Jean Paul Jaquet was 
the late Rev. Joseph Jaquett, who was born in Philadelphia, 
March 9, 1794, and died May 24,1869. In The Episcopalian 
of June 2, 1869, appeared the following obituary notice, 
written by the Rev. Dr. Van Pelt: 
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“The Rev. Mr. Jaquett, whose departure from this life 
was announced in the last issue of Z'he Episcopalian, was a 
native of this city, and a grandson of Dr. Joseph Pfeiffer, 
an eminent physician, well known to the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia of the last generation. He was ordained both 
Deacon and Presbyter by Bishop White, and was, by him, 
much respected for his learning and piety. At an early 
period of his ministry he became rector of St. James the 
Greater, Bristol, Pa., and subsequently of St. Matthew’s, 
Francisville, Philadelphia. Being thoroughly acquainted 
with the original languages of the Scripture, he devoted a 
large portion of his time to the instruction of the theological 
students in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, and not a 
few are there of our bishops and Presbyters who are in- 
debted to him for much that they know of these important 
studies. 

*‘ In connection with the late Isaac Leeser, V.D.M., Syna- 
gogue Mikhve Israel, Philadelphia, he edited the First 
American copy of the Hebrew Bible, and in the Latin in- 
troduction of that work, by Mr. Leeser, the literary and 
linguistic attainments of Mr. Jaquett are most gracefully 
acknowledged. With the Chinese, Japanese, Persian, 
Turkish, Sanscrit, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish, and Manx he had 
made himself more or less familiar. In reality, it may be 
asserted that there was scarcely a tongue spoken among the 
nations of the earth of which he had not some knowledge.” 

His death was adverted to with terms of respect to his 
memory by Bishop Stevens in his Episcopal address to the 
Eighty-sixth Diocesan Convention of this State. In a letter 
from Chief-Justice Sharswood, who had been a student of 
Mr. Jaquett of the Syriac language, to the late Townsend 
Ward, Esq., secretary of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, dated September 29, 1874, he is spoken of in very 
high terms. His library, containing many rare books, is 
now in possession of his grandson, the writer. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMERICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


(Continued from page 167.) 


I was no sooner free, than I was highly solicitous to be 
employed in the mode most likely to render service. I had 
observed that Lord Cornwallis, now advancing from the 
southward, was often retarded by the temporary junction 
of the Militia with the Congressional troops. I knew the 
country, the capacity and genius of these men, and the 
necessity of obliging them to attend to desultory operations 
in their rear, to facilitate his Lordship’s gallant endeavours. 
I, therefore, submitted a plan to the consideration of Sir 
Henry Clinton, wherein I proposed attacking some out-posts 
on the frontiers of the Middle Colonies, to possess myself 
of Pittsburgh, fortify the passes of the Allegeheney Moun- 
tains, and with Provincial troops, and Indian auxiliaries, 
act as emergencies might require. His Excellency was 
pleased to approve of this measure; but as the season was 
too far advanced to arrive in proper time on the proposed 
field of action, by the circuitous route of the river St. Law- 
rence and the lakes, it was laid aside. 

In the month of April, 1781, I found myself very ill; 
but as his Excellency intimated early in June a wish that 
I should join the army under Lord Cornwallis, though I 
knew the danger of the hot climates to my constitution at 
that time, I did not suffer myself to hesitate a moment, but 
obeyed. I had hope, too, of here effecting another purpose ; 
about which I was extremely anxious. I was without a 
regiment, and was endeavouring to raise one at New-York; 
but as the recruiting there went on very slowly, I flattered 
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myself I might be enabled to compleat my corps to the 
southward; and before my departure, his Excellency was 
pleased to confirm my rank as Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Provincial line. 

Having joined Lord Cornwallis, and following him to 
York-Town, an enemy’s fleet being daily expected on the 
coast, his Lordship appointed me to the command of the 
Virginia and North Carolina Loyalists, with a detachment 
of the York Volunteers. I was directed to move down to 
Back River, to protect the inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
lying between the Chesapeak-Bay and James River, who 
were exposed to the ravages of armed boats from the east- 
ern shore of Virginia. I had not marched above five miles 
on this expedition, before I was obliged to halt, being in- 
formed the French fleet had arrived, and that two seventy- 
four gun ships were actually at the entrance of York-River. 
I was, therefore, ordered to return to the vicinity of York- 
Town. 

The men had underwent excessive fatigue in an inclement 
climate; had been obliged to drink noxious water; the 
horses in the legionary camp were lying dead in numbers ; 
the negroes that followed the army could hardly be buried 
fast enough; and the putrescent effluvia, that consequently 
followed, made the air too unwholesome for the small remains 
of vigour in my constitution to resist its effects. Lying in 
the field brought on a dysentery; I was obliged to go into 
sick quarters; and the disorder turned toa debilitating diar- 
rhea, that reduced me to almost the last extremity. Re- 
maining in the town was certain death ; and the only remedy 
was a change of air. I had been invited by some loyal 
gentlemen to their houses, and as the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula had either been admitted to parole, or had taken 
the oath of allegiance, there seemed little danger in accept- 
ing the invitation; yet, as it was possible, though, as I sup- 
posed, very improbable, I might again fall into the hands of 
the enemy, desperate as my state of health then certainly 
was, I would not venture into the country till I had first 
informed Lord Cornwallis of my wishes, and obtained leave ; 
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which his Lordship, as humane as he is brave, instantly 
granted by the following note: 


HEAD-QUARTERS, 21st Sept. 1781. 
Sir, 


I am directed by Lord Cornwallis to inform you, that he 
most readily consents to your going to the country, or taking 
any other step that you think will contribute to the estab- 
lishment of your health; his Lordship wishes you a speedy 
and perfect recovery; and I am with great regard, 

Sir, 
your most obedient 
most humble Servant, 
A. Ross, Aid du Camp. 
Lr. Cot. Conno.ty. 


Incapable of riding on horseback, I set out in a small 
sulkey, attended by two servants; and on the road, met the 
gentleman to whose house I was going, who informed me 
there was no danger; and perceiving me to be very weak 
and exhausted, went with me to a contiguous gentleman’s 
house, and introduced me to the family, advising me to 
repose till the sun declined, by which time he would return 
from York-Town, whither he was going, and accompany 
me home. My friend not returning so soon as I expected, I 
set forward without him, but had not proceeded far before 
three men, with fixed bayonets, rushed out of a thicket and 
made me and one of my servants prisoners. 

They drove my carriage into a forest of pines, and detained 
me till night for fear of a rescue, and then, by secret roads, 
conducted me to a place called New-Port-News, where I first 
learnt that General Washington was arrived at Williams- 
burgh, before whom, they insisted I must. be taken, having 
no respect for my illness, nor any conception of admitting 
@ prisoner, in such a predicament, to his parole. It perhaps, 
was happy for me, that they did not; for the air, or exercise, 
or both, had such an effect upon me, that when I was put 
to bed, I slept upwards of three hours; a refreshment to 
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which I had been long a stranger. In fact, I have reason 
to believe, that though the misfortune of captivity seemed 
to haunt me, yet, in this instance it saved my life. 

From hence I was embarqued in a whale boat, and put on 
board a French ship Armée en Flute, when I had the good 
fortune to meet with Admiral Barras, with the Artillery 
officers of the French army, who treated me with all the 
tenderness and humanity, which the feelings and politeness 
of gentlemen could dictate. The next day I was sent on 
shore to General Lincoln, who behaved to me with every 
respect, sent one of his Aids to accompany me, and very 
obligingly furnished me with his own horse, as he was 
remarkably gentle and safe and no carriage to be had, to 
carry me to General Washington. 

I was now to see a man with whom I had formerly been 
upon a footing of intimacy, I may say of friendship. Poli- 
tics might induce us to meet like enemies in the field, but 
should not have made us personally so. I had small time 
for reflection; we met him on horseback coming to view 
the camp. I can only say the friendly sentiments he once 
publicly professed for me, no longer existed. He ordered 
me to be conducted to the Marquis de la Fayette’s quarters. 

From the Marquis I received every civility and attention ; 
and on account of my health, was entertained by him for 
three days, when being solicitous to avoid giving trouble, I 
was sent on parole by General Washington’s orders, about 
sixty miles back into the country. Here I remained till I 
heard of the catastrophe at York-Town, and that the British 
officers were generally allowed to go into New-York. I 
thereupon wrote to the American Commissary General for 
passports, but could obtain no satisfactory answer. I applied 
to General Washington, and was equally disappointed. 
Being left alone,.as it were, in an enemy’s country, and 
no authority capable of granting my request remaining, 
except the Govenor’s of Virginia, to him I had recourse. 
From this gentleman, I obtained permission to go to Phila- 
delphia, on receiving a written assurance from me, of sub- 
mitting myself there to those who had the supreme direction 
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of prisoners. I did not reach this city till the 12th of 
December, when I applied to the Secretary of War, for 
leave to proceed to New-York, but soon found I had un- 
expected difficulties to encounter. I was detained at a 
public house above a fortnight, and then committed to prison 
by the following warrant, under the Seal of the Common 
Wealth, issued by the Executive Council, and signed by the 
President, a copy of which I demanded from the gaoler. 


You are hereby authorized and directed to receive into 
your custody, a certain John Connolly, an officer in the 
British service, charged with having broke his parole, given 
in the State of Virginia, and him safely keep until he be 
delivered in due course of law. 

Given under my hand and seal, in the Council Chamber, 
this twenty eighth of December, Anno Domini, 1782. 

W. Moors, President. 


To the keeper of the gaol of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. 


The above is a true copy of the original remaining in my 
hand. 


JouN ReEynotps, Gaoler. 


The pretence of a breach of parole was preposterous, and 
to be delivered from confinement for such an offence, by 
due course of law, was more so. I wrote to General Wash- 
ington on the occasion, but soon discovered he did not 
intend I should have left Virginia, and appeared determined, 
at first, that I should return. To this I could not volun- 
tarily accede, and I remained in prison till the 1st of March ; 
when, by the interposition of friends, I was at length per- 
mitted to go to New-York, provided I went from thence to 
Europe, where (at New-York) I arrived on the 11th of the 
same month. 

I must here take notice, that the raising of my intended 
regiment became no longer practicable, as the officers whom 
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I had warranted for that service, with the recruits raised in 
Virginia, had shared a common fate with the army at York- 
Town; and those that remained at New-York, as soon as 
the war became merely defensive, were drafted into another 
corps. 

When the fleet sailed, Sir Guy Carleton gave me permis- 
sion to come to England, for the recovery of my health, 
where I yet continue to receive my subsistence, as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Provincial service, as will appear by 
the annexed letter from the Secretary of State to his Ex- 
cellency Sir Guy Carleton. 


WHITEHALL, Feb. 24, 1783. 
Sir, 

Having laid before the king a letter from Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Delancey, Adjutant-General of the forces under your 
command, to Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly, acquainting him 
that some difficulties have arisen with regard to the pro- 
priety of issuing his pay in North-America, on account of 
his absence upon leave. Iam, in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, to acquaint you, that he is pleased to approve ot 


your causing the pay due to Lieutenant Connolly to be 
issued to him, and of its being continued, from time to 
time, during his absence on leave. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 
J. TOWNSHEND. 


(Signed) 
Sir Guy Caruerton, K. B. 


It is a duty incumbent on me to shew, that the truth of 
the foregoing narrative need not rest solely on my asser- 
tions, the following papers are authentic testimonials of its 
veracity : 


‘I hereby certify, that Major John Connolly was appointed 
by me to the command of the militia of West Augusta 
County, in his Majesty’s colony of Virginia; and that he 
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exerted himself as a faithful officer, in the discharge of that 
duty, until the commencement of the rebellion, when the 
good of the King’s service, and my own personal security, 
obliging me to withdraw from the seat of government, I 
authorized Major Connolly to adjust all differences with the 
adjacent Indian tribes, and to incline them towards his 
Majesty’s interest. This service appeard to me to have been 
well performed, from the belts and speeches transmitted by 
their Chiefs through him to me, notwithstanding that Com- 
missioners from the Assembly (at that time resolved into an 
illegal convention), attended the treaty at Pittsburgh, in 
order to influence them to assist in their meditated opposi- 
tion, to the constitutional authority of this kingdom. 

Upon the performance of this service, in conformity to 
my direction, the troops under the command of Major Con- 
nolly at Fort Pitt, were discharged agreeable to the pro- 
vision made by the Act of Assembly; and he repaired to 
me, through much difficulty, with a zeal and alacrity that 
bespoke the firmest loyalty. I immediately dispatched 
Major Connolly to Boston, informing General Gage of the 
situation of the colony at that period; and as Major Con- 
nolly had a formidable interest in the frontiers, I proposed 
his raising a body of men for his Majesty’s service there, 
and in the contiguous parts of Quebec government, and to 
command an expedition, so as to co-operate with me, for the 
reduction of the King’s enemies, for which purpose he was 
invested with a commission of Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant, bearing date the 5th of November, 1775, with full 
powers to act as emergencies might require. In the exe- 
cution of this duty, Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly was un- 
fortunately made a prisoner, and continued as such, under 
the immediate direction of Congress, near five years, suffer- 
ing a constant state of confinement. I further certify, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly, from his loyalty and attach- 
ment to government, forfeited a very considerable sum of 
money due to him from the Assembly of Virginia, for his 
public services as an officer; and that his estate was also 
confiscated; four thousand acres of his landed property 
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having been patented by me, whilst I had the honour to 
preside as his Majesty’s representative in Virginia.’ 
Given under my hand the 25th day of October, 1782. 
(Signed) Dunmore. 


‘I certify, that Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly, came from 
his Excellency the Earl of Dunmore to Boston, in the year 
1775, and laid before me certain propositions for the sup- 
pression of his Majesty’s enemies in the colony of Virginia; 
to promote which, I gave orders to a detachment of the 
King’s troops, then in the Illinois, to receive the directions 
of Lord Dunmore; and I further certify, that in the execu- 
tion of this duty, it was reported to me, that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Connolly was made a prisoner by the enemy, and 
that from every appearance, he manifested the greatest 
loyalty and attachment to the constitutional authority of 
government.’ 

Given under my hand, this 30th day of October, 1782. 

(Signed) Tuomas Gage. 


What I have said in this recapitulation will meet, I hope, 
on every hand, with a candid construction. It is a cutting 
reflection to find, on looking it through, that it is a tale of 
sickness and misfortunes, instead of a history of glorious 
actions and essential services; but the assigned causes are 
surely a sufficient apology. The contemplative and humane 
must commiserate the infirmities of nature, whilst the mag- 
nanimous and enterprizing must dread similar impediments 
in the pursuit of glory. In my own vindication I have been 
obliged to speak of persons and things as they were, but I 
hope this has been done without exaggeration or malignity. 
I wish not to revive animosities had I the power, nor to 
complain of men who, whatever were their motives then 
for inflicting severities upon me in particular, are never 
likely to have the same cause, or the same opportunity. 
They, doubtless, thought themselves acting virtuously, and 
would plead the love of their country, in extenuation of 
errors; I must do the same, with this addition, my virtues, 
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in their eyes, became my crimes; let not my misfortunes, 
in the eye of government, become my faults. I shall con- 
clude, with a few reflections on the nature of the Provincial 
service, before and during the Civil Wars, and of what I 
deem my consequent and reasonable claims on this country. 

Before the dismemberment of the British empire, the 
provincial officer in North America knew, with precision, 
upon what footing he took the field, to co-operate with 
British troops, to prevent incursion, or effect conquest. His 
rank was determined by the King, and wherever he acted 
in conjunction with his fellow-subjects of this country, either 
within his own province, or in another colony, every difficulty 
was obviated. He was considered as the junior officer : this 
was evidently an equitable and a sufficiently honourable 
mark of Royal favour. The loyalty that induced him to 
espouse the quarrels of Britain in America, promoted, like- 
wise, the security of his own property, and restored the 
blessings of peace and affluence to himself, his friends, and 
countrymen. Few reflected that it was as British colonists 
they were involved in the wars of Britain, or that a separate 
system of government could withhold them from seconding 
the interest of the parent state. As Englishmen they felt, 
and as Englishmen they were ready to act; but as the entire 
professional soldier, select from the body of his fellow-sub- 
jects, was but of a temporary nature, and the return of peace 
replaced him in his former happy station, it would have been 
unjust to have expected the permanent rank and emoluments 
of him, who devoted himself wholly to the possession of the 
sword. It is the immunities of a member of this empire, 
founded upon the broad basis of equity and justice, that 
must give efficacy to reasonable pretensions. 

In former wars, when American subjects acted in con- 
formity to the orders of their sovereign, and were commis- 
sioned by the royal representative to military command, the 
pecuniary advantages annexed to the respective stations in 
which they appeared, arose from the acts of general as- 
sembly of the governments wherein they resided; and this 
provision more ample, or circumscribed, depended upon the 

Vou. x11.—19 
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temper or generosity of the different legislatures. The late 
unfortunate dispute, wherein not only the prerogative of 
the King, but the supremacy of the Parliament of his 
Kingdom, was the litigated cause between Britain and her 
colonies, and in the maintenance of which, the American 
loyalist who attempted to support this system as constitu- 
tional, took an active part, changed totally the nature of his 
political connexions. Cut off from his former dependance 
by the issue of the war, excluded from the privileges of the 
community to which he belonged, and deprived of his prop- 
erty asa mark of its displeasure and disapprobation of his 
conduct, to whom can he apply for retribution, but to that 
power which has been the source of his misfortunes? Or 
how can he be more honourably or equitably treated in the 
society to which he is now attached, than by a provision in 
that line by which he became a sufferer. Congress have 
asserted, that we were destined by Britain to be hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water. The time is now arrived, 
when ample opportunity is allowed to contradict this un- 
generous aspersion, and full scope given to the exercise of 
that generosity of disposition and liberality of sentiment, 
for which I hope this nation will forever appear as the 
fairest candidate. The peculiarity of my case is without 
parallel, and my pretensions, if as successful as just can 
afford no precedent. The troops to be raised under my 
orders, both from Canada and Virginia, must illustrate the 
conditions upon which I entered the service, and plainly 
shew that my intended operations were not merely Colonial, 
as an inhabitant of Virginia, but that from the St Lawrence 
to the Mississippi, 1 was equally ready to obey the royal 
mandate. Commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel, uncondi- 
tionally by the King’s representative, at the commencement 
of the rebellion, and taken in the execution of my duty as 
a faithful servant of the Crown, held in captivity five years 
by the enemy, to prevent the efforts of my capacity, to dis- 
regard my claim, as the consequence of such misfortunes, 
my sufferings, my zeal, and loyalty, must then operate as 
my greatest faults; and what I ever flattered myself, must 
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argue in my favour, would unexpectly complete the measure 
of my disappointment from captivity. 

Upon my releasement, as the war was changed from an 
offensive to defensive one, in the Northern Colonies, and 
the prospect of raising a corps in circumscribed limits 
where I had no particular interest, but faint and unprom- 
ising, the Commander in Chief, sensible of the hardness of 
my case, was pleased to confirm my rank in the provincial 
line. And I must beg leave to offer my being fully sub- 
sisted as Lieut. Col. and which I yet continue to receive, as 
a corroborating proof of my merits, and the propriety of 
my present requisition. 

In fact, feeling as I do, the cause of exultation the dis- 
appointment would afford my political enemies, and the 
oblique implied reflection upon my character, from a treat- 
ment less distinguishing than my loyal countrymen of the 
same rank, I must beg leave to insinuate, that I can receive 
no adequate recompence through any other channel. A 
compensation for my loss of estate is, in that case, all I 
require; and I shall endeavour to support this unmerited 


adversity, with that conscious dignity of mind, which I 
hope will never forsake me, and in a manner the least excep- 
tionable. 


JOHN CONNOLLY. 
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REES THOMAS AND MARTHA AWBREY, EARLY 
SETTLERS IN MERION. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 


Rees Thomas and Martha Awbrey seem to have arrived 
in America late in the year 1691, both being passengers in 
the same vessel with a large number of other persons, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. They were engaged to be 
married prior to their departure from England. Rees 
Thomas appears to have been a native of Monmouthshire, 
a district closely bordering on Wales. The certificate fur- 
nished him by the Friends of Chepstow (a town not far 
from Bristol, from which emigrant vessels frequently sailed) 
testifies that he “ had been very serviceable upon the ac- 
count of truth in all honest designs,” and “ one that walked 
according to the order of truth from his first convincement.” 
And also that he was “ of a meek and quiet disposition and 
well beloved of all sort, [and] descended of a good family.” 

Martha Awbrey was descended from an ancient Welsh 
family, which, for many generations, had been seated in 
Brecknockshire. The pedigree of the family is preserved in 
an ancient roll or chart, dated 1633, in the hands of an English 
descendant. The chart also contains pedigrees of various 
families allied by marriage to the Awbreys, together with 
designs of coats of arms, about sixty in all. The Awbrey 
pedigree traces descent from Saunders de St. Awbrey, brother 
of Lord St. Awbrey, Lord Marshall of France and Earl of 
Boulogne, who came into England in 1066. The name 
seems to have been Teutonic, and was formerly Alberic or 
The White King. Sir Reginald Awbrey, knight, son of 
the former, “ came to the conquest of Brecknockshire with 
Bernard Newmarke in 1092, by whom he was granted the 
manors of Aberkynfrig and Slwch” [Slough]. 
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From Sir Reginald the descent of the family property is 
traced through twelve names, most of which represent gen- 
erations, to Richard Awbrey, of Aberkynfrig, who died in 
1580, having previously sold the ancient. seat of the family 
at that place. His son, Richard Awbrey, married Anne, 
daughter of William Vaughan, and in right of his wife be- 
came Lord of the Manor of Llanelyw. He died in 1646, 
and was buried under the floor of the chancel of the church 
of Llanelyw. His grave is covered with a flat tombstone, 
forming part of the pavement, which has upon it the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“Here lyeth the body of Richard Awbrey of Llanelyw 
Gent, who married Anne Vaughan daughter to William 
Vaughan of Llanelyw, who had issue William, Richard, 
Thomas, John, Theophilus and Elizabeth Died the 23 day 
of September 1646.” 

The combined arms of the Awbrey and Vaughan families 
are also carved on the stone, and the inscription, as far as it 
precedes the statement of issue, runs around the four sides 
of the tablet, beginning at the top, and terminating at the 
upper end of the left-hand side. 

Richard Awbrey (the second) had several children, as 
above stated, of whom William, the eldest, and Thomas, the 
third son, as well as their father, were Puritans and Parlia- 
mentarians. The second son, Richard (the third), was an ad- 
herent of the king, and a clergyman, being vicar of Bough- 
rod in Radnorshire. William had no son, and the Llanelyw 
estate being entailed, the heir to it was the second brother, 
Richard. In order to keep the property in the hands of the 
descendants of Puritan stock, William, finding his death 
likely to be near, hastily married his only daughter, Eliza- 
beth, to her first cousin, William, the oldest son of his 
brother Thomas, both of them then being under age. This 
was in 1646, about a year before his decease, and by his will 
he sought to place his son-in-law in the position of a son of 
his own. Richard, the clerical brother and heir in tail, in- 
stituted legal proceedings to recover the property, but the 
matter was finally settled by arbitration, apparently in such 
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a way that the youthful couple, William and Elizabeth Aw- 
brey, were able to retain the Llanelyw estate. 

It is probable that William Awbrey was a member of the 
Society of Friends. It is certain that his sons, Richard and 
William (the latter of whom married Letitia Penn for his 
second wife), and his daughter, Martha, belonged to that 
religious denomination. He had ten children by his wife 
Elizabeth. He died in 1716, aged ninety, and was buried in 
Llanelyw churchyard, where is still to be seen an altar-tomb 
erected over his remains, with the following inscription : 

“Here lyeth the Body of William Awbrey of Llanelyw, 
Son of Thomas Awbrey Gent. Married Elizabeth daughter 
of William Awbrey. Had issue Ten. Richard, William, 
2 Thomas, Theophilus, Anne, Mary 2 Martha & Elizabeth 
Departed this life in Hope of a Joyful Resurrection, the 16 
of December 1716 aged 90.” 

The figures 2 before the names Thomas and Martha in- 
dicate that there were two children of these names. There 
are tombstone inscriptions at Llanelyw, showing that the 
first Martha died in 1662, and the first Thomas in 1669. 

Rees Thomas settled in Merion, where he acquired a con- 
siderable body of land, upon parts of which the present vil- 
lages of Bryn Mawr and Rosemont stand. He was married 
to Martha Awbrey at Haverford, on the 18th of the Fourth 
Month, 1692. The phraseology of the marriage certificate 
evidently presents the very words used by the parties when 
taking each other in marriage. The following extract is 
given: 

“The said Rees Thomas solemnly declared, friends I am 
standing here in the presence of God and before you I do 
take Martha Awbrey to be my wedded wife and by God’s 
assistance do promise to be true and loving and faithful 
unto her and to behave myself unto her as becomes a man 
to behave himself towards his wife so as to continue till death 
part us. In like manner the said Martha said—I am here 
in the presence of God and before you I also take Rees 
Thomas to be my husband and I do promise to love him 
and make much of him till death part us.” 
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A few years after their marriage, Rees and Martha Thomas 
wrote jointly to her aged father. The original of this letter 
is still preserved in the hands of a descendant. It is dated, 
“Ye 29th day of y° 2d Mo 1695,” and is addressed, “ Most 
dear & tender Father.” The following extracts will be found 
interesting, the original spelling being preserved : 

“Our dutyfull and harty Respects salute thee hopeing 
these few lines will find thee in good health as I & my 
wife & two children are all this present time—my son 
Aubrey was borne y* 30th day of y* 11th month and y* 
fourth day of y*° weeke 1694 his mother and he now very 
harty praysed be to y* Lord for ye same I doe understand 
y’ thou were not well pleased y* my oldest son [Rees] was 
not caled an Aubrey. I will assure thee I was not against 
it, but my neibors wood have him be caled my name, 
being I bought y* Land and I So beloved amongst them. I 
doe admite to what thee sayes in thy Letter y‘ an Aubrey 
was beter known than I: though I am hear very well 
aquanted with most in those parts, he is y* first Aubrey in 
Pensilvania and a stout boy he is of his age, being now a 
quarter. My unkle John Bevan came over very well and a 
good voyage he had, he tould me he had seen thee twise, 
which we were very glad of thy well keeping in years and 
also hopeing noe vexation nor trouble will come upon thee 
upon either hand which will be a great exercise to us to hear 
of nothing but what will atend to thy goodness: hopeing 
my brother Richard and his wife will make much of thee in 
thy ould age, thy dater & I would wish to see thee hear and 
I hope wood be a nurse to thee in thy ould age—I was now 
very sorry to hear of y* death our brother William his wife, 
where in ther was great commendation of her integrity in 
y® truth by severall hear y* knows her and I will writ to him.” 

“‘T have been very weake in body y° Last winter having 
a great fite of sickness, but y* Lord pleased to recover me 
& bring me up agen blessed be y* Lord for his goodness & 
tender delings to me both outwordly & inwordly: my wife 
had her health very well all a Longe since shee came to y* 
country.” 
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*“‘T lost much time in going to faires and markets. Wil- 
liam Fishier of Rose formerly [is] now Living in Phila- 
delphia.” 

“Thy dater desires thee to aquaint her of her age in ye 
next letter. My son Rees Remembers his Love to his 
Granfather and also to his nanty Anne, he doth speake 
very Liberally but unkle is a hard word for [him], his Love 
is to Richard, a brave bould boy he is now without a mayd 
servant for they are very scarce hear, upon noe terms an or- 
dinary man of seven or eight pounds att Lest and cannot 
have them upon no account.” 

“‘T had about 16 score busels of wheat this year. I have 
15 heds of cattle, six horses what dyed this winter, for it 
was a hard winter, they say they never saw y® like of.” 

In addition to the two children named in the foregoing 
letter, Rees and Martha Thomas had a third son, William. 
Of these, Rees and William left deseendants. Awbrey 
visited England and married Gulielma, the only daughter 
of William Penn, Jr., and grand-daughter of the Founder. 
He did not long survive his marriage, and died without 
issue, probably in England. 

Rees Thomas survived his wife a number of years. Martha 
died in 1726.' After her death a small book was published 
by 8. Keimer, entitled “ A collection of Elegiac Poems de- 
voted to the Memory of the late virtuous and excellent 
Matron and worthy Elder in the Church of Christ of the 
Society of Friends Martha Thomas, late wife of Rees 
Thomas of Merion of the County of Philadelphia in the 
Province of Pennsylvania and Daughter of William Awbrey 
of Llanelieu in the County of Brecknock in Great Britain 
who departed this life the 7th of 12th Mo. 1726/7.” 

A modern edition of the same, bearing the above title, was 
printed by Lydia R. Bailey, Philadelphia, 1837.? 


, ) 

' Martha Thomas was buried in the burial-ground adjoining the 
old Friends’ meeting-house in Radnor, the ninth of the Twelfth 
Month, 1726. ‘ 

* Any one knowing where a copy of either edition of the above work 
can be seen will confer a favor by informing the writer.—G. V. 
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[Since the foregoing was in type a copy of the reprint of 1837 of the 
“ Elegiac Poems” above referred to has been placed in my hands. These 
poems, three in number, are of a low order, and valuable only as indi- 
cating the character of Martha Thomas, to whose memory they are 
“ devoted.” 

The compiler has prefixed to the poems an address to the reader, 
which constitutes a fair summary of the points of character brought to 
view. The following extracts from this address are appended : 

“We are told in the sacred oracles, ‘that the righteous shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance ;’ and there is the highest reason for it ; that 
their virtues might shine, as so many lights, to direct others in the paths 
of truth and holiness.” 

“The subject of the following lines was a person who comes under 
the character before mentioned, who as her life was exemplary, so her 
memory is and will be precious to all those who were acquainted with 
her.” 

“Her whole life was a continual monitor and was as a preacher, 
whether considered as a wife, a mother, an elder in the church, a mis- 
tress, a neighbor or a friend.” 

“ As her life was righteous, so her death was sweet and the Father of 
mercies was graciously pleased, according to her desire to favor her with 
her [faculties] even to her last moments.”] 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. HENRY 
DRINKER, OF PHILADELPHIA, FROM SEPTEMBER 
25, 1777, TO JULY 4, 1778. 


1777, September 25.—This has been a day of great con- 
fusion in ye city. Enoch Story was the first to inform us 
that the English were within 4 or 5 miles of us—we have 
since heard they were by John Dickinson’s place—and are 
expected to-night. Most of our warm people have gone off. 
G. Napper brings word that he spoke with Galloway, who 
told him that the inhabitants must take care of the city to- 
night, and they would be in in the morning. As it rained, 
they fixed their camp within 2 miles of the city. Numbers 
met at the State House since 9 o’clock to form themselves 
into different companies to watch the city. 

Sept. 26.—Well! here are the English inearnest! About 
2 or 83000 came in through Second Street, without opposi- 
tion. Cornwallis came with the troops—Gen. Howe has 
not arrived. 

Sept. 27.—About 9 o’clock this morning the Province and 
Delaware frigates, with several gondollas came up the river 
with a design to fire on the city, but they were attacked by 
a battery which the English had erected at the lower end of 
the city. The engagement lasted about half an hour—many 
shots were exchanged; one house struck, but not much 
damaged, and no body that I have heard, hurt on shore. 
The cook on the Delaware ’tis said had his head shot off, 
and aman wounded. She ran aground, and by some means 
took fire, which occasioned her to strike her colors. The 
English boarded her and the others drew off. Admiral 
Alexander and his men were taken prisoners. Part of this 
scene we witnessed from the little window in our loft. 

Sept. 29.—Some officers are going about this day number- 
ing the houses with chalk on the doors. A number of the 
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citizens taken up and imprisoned, among them are John 
Hall, Jacob Bright, Tom Leech, Jacob Douché and William 
Moulder. 

October 1.—Several fire-rafts which were sent down the 
river in order to annoy the fleet, ran ashore and were burnt. 

Oct. 4.—Before I arose this morning I heard cannon firing ; 
understood from inquiry that a part of Washington’s army 
had attacked the English picket guards near Chestnut Hill. 
This has been a sorrowful day in Philadelphia, and much 
more so at Germantown and thereabouts. It was reported 
in the forenoon that 1000 of the English were slain, but 
Chalkley James told us that he had been as far as B. Chew’s 
place, and could not learn of more than 30 of the English 
being killed, though a great number were wounded and 
brought to the city. He counted 18 of the Americans lying 
dead in the lane from the road to Chew’s house, and the 
house is very much damaged as 2 few of the English troops 
had taken shelter there, and were fired upon from the road. 
The last accounts towards evening was that the English 
were pursuing Washington’s troops, who were numerous, 
and that they were flying before them. The Americans are 
divided into three divisions, one over Schuylkill, another 
near Germantown, and the third I know not where, so that 
the army with us are chiefly called off, and a double guard 
this night is thought necessary. Washington is said to be 
wounded in the thigh. 

Oct. 6.—The heaviest firing I think I ever heard was this 
evening for upwards of two hours ; supposed to be the Eng- 
lish troops engaged with Mud Island battery. An officer 
called this afternoon to ask if we could take in a sick or 
wounded captain, but I put him off by saying that as my 
husband was from me, I should be pleased if he could obtain 
some other place. Two of the Presbyterian meeting- 
houses are made hospitals of for the wounded soldiers, of 
which there are great numbers. 

On September 2 Mrs. Drinker’s husband was arrested by Colonel 


William Bradford, and with other Friends, on September 11, exiled to 
Virginia, 
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Oct. 8.—Sister with Billy, the two Hannah Catherels and 
Molly Pleasants, went to the play-house, the State House, 
and one of the Presbyterian meeting houses, to see the 
wounded soldiers. 

Oct. 9.—Firing last night, and heavy firing this morning 
from 5 o’clock ’till between 6 and 7—it was the frigate and 
the gondollas playing upon the English, who were erecting 
a battery on or near the banks of the Schuylkill. 

Oct. 10.—Jenny and Harry went to the State House with 
Coffee and Wine Whey for the wounded Americans—they 
are in the long room. Humpbrey’s paper came out to-day. 

Oct. 11.—The battery on Province Island was taken this 
morning from the English, and retaken in half an hour. 

Oct. 18.—The troops at Germantown are coming within 
two or three miles of the city toencamp. Provisions are 
very scarce; I paid 36 shillings for 24 lbs Candles; 2/6 per 
lb for mutton and 7/6 for butter to-day. 

Oct. 20.—There has been askirmish this morning between 
Germantown and the city; and this afternoon heavy firing 
below the city. About 18 flat boats came up last evening, 
safely passing the gondollas. Tom Prior taken up to-day on 
suspicion of sending intelligence to Washington’s army. 

Oct. 22.—From our garret window I saw 2000 Hessians 
carried on flat boats to Jersey. There has been application 
made by the English for blankets, as the fleet is at a distance, 
and they lost a great number in the battle near Germantown. 

Oct. 23.—Richard Waln was arrested and sent to New 
York. He had the choice of three things, either to go to jail, 
take the Test or go within the English lines—the latter was 
chosen. The Hessians who crossed the river on the 22d 
were driven back in endeavoring to storm the fort at Red 
Bank. The firing this morning was incessant from the 
battery, the gondollas and the Augusta 64. The latter took 
fire and after burning near two hours blew up. The loss of 
this fine vessel is accounted for in different ways—some say 
she took fire by accident, others that it was occasioned by 
red-hot shot from Mud Island battery. Another English 
vessel, somewhat smaller, was also burned. Many of the 
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inhabitants are very much affected by the present situation 
and appearance of things, while those of the other side of 
the question are flushed and in spirits. It was near noon 
when the Augusta blew up ; many were not sensible of any 
shock, others were, but it was very plain to all those who 
were at meeting, and felt like an earthquake. 

November 5.—A soldier came to demand blankets, which 
I did not in any wise agree to, but notwithstanding my re- 
fusal, he went up stairs and took one, and in seeming good 
nature begged I would excuse his borrowing it, as it was by 
Gen. Howe’s orders. We have not bought a pound of but- 
ter for three or four weeks—all we get from our cow, is © 
about two pounds per week. 

Nov. 7.—Sally and Nancy, with Hannah Drinker and 
Nancy Waln went this afternoon to Philips’s Rope-walk to 
see the redoubts which are erected thereabouts. 

Nov. 12.—Poor beef is now sold for 3/ per Ib.; Veal, 4/; 
Butter, 7/6 ; Chocolate, 4/6; Brown Sugar, 6/; Candles, 2/6 ; 
Flour, what little there is at £3 per 100; Oak wood as it 
stands 17/ to 20/ per cord, and scarcely possible to get it cut 
or hauled. 

Nov. 16.—The Mud Island battery is at last taken; the 
Americans left it about midnight, when it was supposed the 
English were about to storm it. 

Nov. 19.—Gen. Cornwallis left the city the day before 
yesterday at 2 o’clock in the morning with 3000 men. 

Nov. 21.—I was awakened this morning before 5 o’clock 
by the loud firing of cannon. The Americans had set fire 
to their whole fleet, except one small vessel and some of the 
gondollas, which passed by the city in the night. Billy 
counted eight vessels on fire at once in sight—one lay near 
the Jersey shore opposite our house. We heard the ex- 
plosion of four of them, and had a fair sight of them from 
our upper windows. 

Nov. 22.—There has been skirmishing several times to-day 
between the Americans and the picket-guards. About 11 
o’clock they drove them off, when some took shelter in 
John Dickinson’s house and others thereabouts; the Eng- 
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lish thereupon set fire to these houses and burned them to the 
ground. The burning of these houses ’tis said is a pre- 
meditated thing, as they serve for skulking places and much 
anoy the guards—they talk of burning all houses within 
four miles of the city without the lines. John Dickinson’s 
house, that in which C. Tomson lived, Jon. Mifflin’s, the 
widow Taylor’s, John Bayard’s, A. Hodge’s and many others 
were burned. 

Nov. 24.—It is an agreeable sight to see the wharves 
lined with shipping, and numbers have come up to-day. The 
poor people for sometime have been allowed to go to Frank- 
ford mill and other mills in that direction for flour. 

December 1.—There is talk to-day, as if a great part of the 
English army were making ready to depart on some secret 
expedition. The old wind mill on the island, was pulled 
down one day last week. 

Dec, 2.—M. Story called to borrow for Joseph Galloway, 
who is going to housekeeping, some bedding, tables, &c. 

Dec. 18.—An officer who calls himself Major Cramond 
called this afternoon to look for quarters for some officers of 
distinction. I plead off, but he would persuade me that it 
was a necessary protection at these times to have one in the 
house—he will call again in a few days. He behaved with 
much politeness, which has not been the case at many other 
places. 

Dec. 19.—Lord Cornwallis has sailed for England, which 
occasions various conjectures, and Lord Howe is going to 
New York. Gen. Howe intends ’tis said to winter with us, 
and I hope he is a better man than some people think him. 

Dec. 20.—A meeting was held at Mary Pemberton’s, as 
the Fourth Street meeting-house is taken for the poor, who 
are turned out of the House of Employment, for the soldiers. 

Dec. 25.—Last night an attack was made on the lines, but 
did not succeed—a cannon ball came as far as the barracks. 

Dec. 27.—A certain something, a piece of clockwork, a 
barrel with gunpowder in it, was found in the river near the 
Roebuck man-of-war, and destroyed a boat near it. Several 
others have been found. [“ Battle of the Kegs.”] 
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Dec. 29.—Major Cramond,' we have at last agreed to his 
coming here—he stayed to tea. 

Dec. 30.—Major Cramond took up his abode with us to- 
day, with one servant (two others he boarded at Wells’). He 
has two horses and a cow. 

Dec. 31.—Major Cramond, who is now one of our family, 
appears to be a thoughtful, sober young man, and his ser- 
vant orderly, which is a great favor to us. 


1778, January 1.—Major Cramond has three horses, three 
cows, two sheep, two turkeys with several fowls, in our 
stable. He also has three servants, two white and one 
black boy named Damon. 

Jan. 5.—Major Cramond had eleven or twelve officers to 
dine with him to-day—they made very little noise and left at 
a seasonable hour. Most of our acquaintances seem much 
taken with our Major, and I hope he will continue to de- 
serve their good opinion. A number of those floating bar- 
rels of gunpowder continue coming down the river; there 
has been frequent firing at them to-day. 

Jan. 20.—The play house was opened last night for the 
first time. Our Major attended. 

Jan. 27.—The troops returned from two days foraging, 
and it is amazing to see the great quantities of hay they 
brought in—(70 loads have been taken from Abel James). 
What will they do when the present supply is gone, large as 
it seems? I am told it will last but a little time, for ’tis 
said twenty four tons per day are used. 

Jan. 29.—Our Major staid out last night ’till between 12 
and 1 o’clock, at a concert at head-quarters, and I fear he will 
do the same to-night, as he is gone to an Assembly. 

March 17.—A great crowd of Irish soldiers went by this 
afternoon, with one on horseback representing St. Patrick. 

April 5.—I left home after dinner, went to Molly Pleas- 
ants, where a great number of our Friends met to take 
leave of us [to go to see her husband]. We (S. Jones, 


1 John Cramond, of the Fourth, or “The King’s Own,” regiment of 
Foot. 
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Phebe Pemberton, M. Pleasants and myself) took coach 
about 2 o’clock with four horses and two negroes who rode 
postilion. Owen Jones, Mary and Hannah Pemberton, ac- 
companied us to the Ferry, over which we passed without 
difficulty. We went no further than John Roberts’s mill, 
about 10 miles from home, where we were kindly received 
by the woman of the house and her daughters,—the owner 
at this time being a refugee in town. In the evening came 
a scouting party of near 100 men. Two of their officers 
came into the house, saying that they heard there were 
ladies from Philadelphia; asked how far it was to the city ; 
they were strangers, and had recently come from New Eng- 
land. 

April 6.—Left Roberts’s after breakfast, and proceeded to 
the American picket guard, who upon hearing that we were 
going to head-quarters [Valley Forge], sent a guard with us 
to Col. Smith, who gave us a pass. Arrived at head-quar- 
ters about half-past one o’clock ; requested an audience with 
the general; sat with his wife (a sociable, pretty kind of 
woman until he came in); a number of officers there, who 
were very complaisant—Tench Tilghman among the num- 
ber. It was not long before G. W. [George Washington] 
came and discoursed with us freely, but not so long as 
we could have wished, as dinner was served, to which he 
had invited us. There were fifteen of the officers, besides 
the General and his wife, Gen. Greene and Gen. Lee. We 
had an elegant dinner which was soon over, when we went out 
with the General’s wife to her chamber and saw no more 
of him. He told us that he could do nothing in our busi- 
ness further than granting us a pass to Lancaster, which he 
did, and gave a letter to Israel Morris for Thomas Wharton. 
After dinner, as we were coming out of the room, who should 
we see but Isaac Penington and Charles Logan, who had 
been captured at Darby. They are to be sent back to the 
city, the general giving them a pass. We all came together 
to James Vaux’s, who came over to invite us; crossed the 
large bridge over the Schuylkill just by his house, and 
lodged there. 
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April 7.—Left James Vaux’s after breakfast ; changed one 
of our horses for C. Logan’s; found the roads very bad. 
Dined at Randall Mellor’s, proceeded to Robert Valentines, 
where we lodged. 

April 8.—Left Valentine’s after breakfast, and dined at 
Thomas Truman’s on the usual fare, Bacon and Eggs. 
Lodged at James Moore’s in Sadsbury, Lancaster County. 

April 9.—Becky Moore and her husband breakfasted with 
us. Dined at James Gibbons, and while we were at dinner 
several Friends arrived from meeting, from whom we 
learned that our Friends by order of the Council had been 
taken to Shippensburg and there discharged. When we 
reached Lancaster we drove directly to Thomas Wharton’s 
door, we were admitted with others, but desired to speak to 
him by himself. We had half an hour conversation with 
him, but not very satisfactory. As they were going to 
Coffee, we drank a cup with his wife and the rest of the 
company. We returned to Webbs by moonlight, where we 
lodged. Timothy Matlack paid us a visit this evening. 

April 10.—We arose by times this morning, and after 
breakfast went to Lancaster. Timothy Matlack waited on 
us and undertook to advise us—perhaps with sincerity. We 
visited three of the Councillors. After the Council had sat 
sometime Timothy came for our address, which was signed 
by all the women concerned; he would come for us at the 
proper time. After waiting above an hour he informed us 
that our presence was not necessary, and put us off in that 
way. 

April 25.—I can recollect nothing of the occurrences of 
this morning. About one o’clock my Henry [Drinker] ar- 
rived at Webb’s, just in time to dine with us. All the rest 
of the Friends came this day to Lancaster. 

April 27.—We were visited by several Menonists and 
many others. Our Friends applied to the Council this 
morning for a proper discharge, which was not granted, but 
permission to pass to Pottsgrove was all that would be given. 

April 28.—About 8 o’clock we took leave of the family, 
and turned our faces homeward. 

VoL, x111.—20 
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April 80.—We reached the city about 11 o’clock and found 
our families all well. 

May 9.—Gen. Clinton arrived here yesterday. 

May 14.—Major Cramond had a concert this afternoon, 
seven or eight officers with him; D* Knowles one of them 
came into our parlor and had some conversation with Henry. 
There are some movements in the army, which we do not un- 
derstand—the heavy cannon are ordered on board the ships, 
and some other things look very mysterious. 

May 16.—Yesterday Col. Gordon drank tea with us. 
Some of the officers have orders to pack up their baggage. 

May 18.—This day may be remembered by many from 
the scenes of folly and vanity, promoted by the officers of 
the army under pretence of showing respect to Gen. Howe, 
now about leaving them. The parade of coaches and other 
carriages, with many horsemen, through the streets towards 
the Northern Liberties, where great numbers of the officers 
and some women embarked in three galleys and a number 
of boats, and passed down the river before the city, with 
colors displayed, a large band of music, and the ships in 
the harbor decorated with colors, saluted by the cannon of 
some of them. It is said they landed in Southwark and 
proceeded from the waterside to Joseph Wharton’s late 
dwelling, which has been decorated and fitted for the occa- 
sion in an expensive way for this company to feast, dance 
and revel in. On the river sky rockets and other fireworks 
were exhibited after night. How insensible do these people 
appear, while our land is so greatly desolated, and death and 
sore destruction has overtaken and impends over so many. 

May 19.—De Demar, an Anspach officer took tea with 
sister—he quarters at Folwells. A large number of the 
British troops marched out this evening,—the light-horse 
and cannon also. 

May 20.—The troops which left the city last evening 
returned to-day, having accomplished nothing. 

May 22.—The officers have orders to put their baggage 
on board the vessels. Our Major [Cramond] packed up his 
matters to-day for that purpose. 
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May 23.—The army ’tis thought are going in reality to 
leave us—to evacuate the city. Some hope ’tis not the 
case, though things look like it, and many of the inhabitants 
are preparing to go with them. 

May 24.—The baggage of the officers going on board all 
day. 

June 6.—The Commissioners arrived to-day from Eng- 
land, also Lord Cornwallis. A visit from Gen. Washington 
is not so soon expected, as a day or two past, nor does it 
look so likely that the British troops will so soon leave us. 

June 8.—Orders this day for the two regiments of An- 
spachers to embark; our Major goes with them. The 
troops appear to be all in motion. J. C.[ramond] sup’d 
with us and has gone to bed, to be called at one o’clock to 
go off with his company. [I intend to sit up until he goes. 

June 9.—Our Major left us a little past one this morning, 
and was very dull at taking leave. Sister and self remained 
at the door until the two regiments (which were quartered 
up town) had passed. J.C. bid us adieu as they went by. 
It was a fine moonlight morning. 

June 15.—Three regiments of Hessians passed our door, 
to take boat up town. 

June 16.—The troops moving all day. Enoch Story took 
leave of us; he and his family are going with the fleet. 

June 17.—Troops still crossing the river. Capt. Ford 
and Richard Waln took leave of us to-day, as did our John 
Burket; Sammy Shoemaker has gone on board one of the 
vessels and many others of the inhabitants. 

June 18.—Last night it was said there was 9000 of the 
British troops left in town, 11,000 in Jersey. This morn- 
ing when we arose, there was not one red-coat to be seen 
in town, and the encampment in Jersey had vanished. Col. 
Gordon and some others had not been gone a quarter of an 
hour, before the American light-horse entered the city, not 
many of them—they were in and out all day. A bellman 
went about this evening by order of one Col. Morgan, to 
desire the inhabitants to stay within doors after night, that if 
any were found on the streets by the patrol, they would be 
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punished. The few that came in to-day had drawn swords in 
their hands, galloped about the streets, and frightened many 
by their appearance. 

June 19.—The English have in reality left us, and; the 
other party took possession again—they have been coming 
in all day, part of the artillery, some soldiers and the old 
inhabitants. Washington and his army have not come, ’tis 
said they have gone otherways. 

June 22.—The store and shopkeepers ordered to shut up 
and render an account of their goods. 

July 2.—The Congress came in to-day, and cannon were 
fired. 

July 4.—A great fuss this evening, it being the anniver- 
sary of Independence—firing of guns, sky rockets, &c. 
Candles were too scarce and high for illuminations. 





The Ordinance of 1787. 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 
BY FREDERICK D. STONE. 


In the April number of this magazine for the year 1888 
we printed some extracts from the “ Life, Journals, and 
Correspondence of Manasseh Cutler,” describing his visit to 
New York and Philadelphia in the year 1787, and took 
occasion to say that we could not agree with the views ex- 
pressed elsewhere in the volumes, that in the formation of 
the Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the North- 
west territory Dr. Cutler rendered an all-important influ- 
ence. It was our intention to have returned to the subject 
long before this, and, now that it is again taken up, we find 
that it has been the theme of a number of essays and ad- 
dresses called forth by the celebration in 1888 of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the settlement at Marietta under the 
auspices of the Ohio Company. These investigations have 
been so numerous that any further consideration of the 
matter may look like a work of supererogation ; but in all 
that has appeared, that we have met with, the same conclu- 
sion has been reached, that when Dr. Cutler visited New 
York in July, 1787, to negotiate for the purchase of a tract 
of land for the Ohio Company, he shaped the Ordinance 
adopted by Congress on July 13, 1787, for the government 
of the Northwest territory. Some indeed go so far as to 
argue that Dr. Cutler brought the Ordinance with him from 
New England and made the adoption of certain provisions 
found in it a sine qua non in the purchase of land. 

The most thorough piece of work called forth in this 
discussion is the address by John M. Merriam, Esq., before 
the American Antiquarian Society, entitled “The Legisla- 
tive History of the Ordinance of 1787,” in which he shows 
that nearly every distinctive feature of. the Ordinance was 
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before Congress, at one time or another before it was framed. 
Towards the close of his argument, however, Mr. Merriam 
falls in line with the other investigators, and after quoting 
from the diary of Dr. Cutler, describing a visit he paid to 
General Rufus Putnam previous to his journey to New 
York, Mr. Merriam says, “ These passages from Cutler’s 
diary show conclusively that he went to New York armed 
with great power, and for definite purposes which had been 
discussed and agreed upon with Rufus Putnam before he 
started. The precise articles in the final Ordinance which 
were due to the foresight and wisdom of Putnam and Cutler 
cannot now be precisely pointed out. It seems probable, 
however, in view of the earlier stand taken by Putnam and 
Pickering and their associates, that provisions for the support 
of religion and education, and the prohibition of slavery, 
were among the terms of the negotiation. It is only upon 
this supposition that the readiness of Congress to agree 
upon the sixth article (that prohibiting slavery) can be ex- 
plained.” 

The Hon. George F. Hoar, in his oration delivered at 
Marietta, April 7, 1888, after reviewing the whole subject, 
said: “ From this narrative I think it must be clear that the 
plan which Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler settled in 
Boston was the substance of the Ordinance of 1787. Ido not 
mean to imply that the detail or the language of the great 
statute was theirs. But I cannot doubt that they demanded 
a constitution, with its unassailable guarantees for civil 
liberty, such as Massachusetts had enjoyed since 1780, and 
such as Virginia had enjoyed since 1776, instead of the 
meagre provisions for a government to be changed at the 
will of Congress or of temporary popular majorities, which 
was all Congress had hitherto proposed, and this constitu- 
tion secured by an irrevocable compact, and that this de- 
mand was an inflexible condition of their dealing with 
Congress at all.” 

Dr. William F. Poole, in his address delivered as presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association, at a meeting 
of that body at Washington, December 26, 1888, after re- 
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viewing the history of the Ordinance of 1787, summed the 
matter up in the following language : 

“In view of its sagacity and foresight, its adaptation for 
the purpose it was to accomplish and the rapidity with which 
it was carried through Congress, the most reasonable expla- 
nation, as it seems to me, of the origin of the Ordinance is, 
that it was brought from Massachusetts by Dr. Cutler, with 
its principal and main features developed; that it was laid 
before the land committee of Congress on July 9 as a sine 
qua non in the proposed land purchase, and that the only 
work of the Ordinance Committee was to put it in a form 
suitable for enactment. The original draft may have been 
made by either of the eminent men who were the directors 
of the Ohio Company,—Rufus Putnam, Manasseh Cutler, 
or Samuel Holden Parsons,—but more likely was their joint 
production. Dr. Cutler says that on the day he left Boston 
he met General Putnam and ‘settled the principles on which 
I am to contract with Congress for lands, on account of the 
Ohio Company.’ In passing through Middletown, Conn., 
on his way to New York, he spent one day with General 
Parsons, and says, in his journal, ‘It was nine o’clock this 
morning before General Parsons and I had settled all our 
matters with respect to my business with Congress.’ They 
were the persons most interested in the enactment of such 
an Ordinance ; and without it their scheme of Western set- 
tlement would have failed. The New England emigrants 
must feel that they were taking with them to the North- 
west their own laws and institutions. Hence the draft was 
made largely from the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, 
which these settlers had helped to frame. By this consti- 
tution slavery was abolished, personal rights secured, insti- 
tutions of religion and education fostered, and the most 
advanced principles in the settlement of estates and the 
administration of justice established. Mr. Dane, as the 
Massachusetts member of the committee, and most familiar 
with its laws, was the person to whom the duty of writing 
the final draft and reporting it to Congress would naturally 
be assigned.” Mr. Dane, Dr. Poole says, in another part 
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of his address, was the “scribe of the committee,” and 
again, “‘ Mr. Dane’s record does not favor the theory that 
the Ordinance was his.” ‘ 

The editor of the life of Cutler, while treating the matter 
more generally, and endeavoring to trace the idea of the erec- 
tion of a State in the Western territory and its government 
from its earliest inception, is scarcely less positive in the 
opinion he expresses that nearly every distinctive feature in 
the Ordinance was so in accord with the known sentiments of 
Cutler and his associates that it is obvious that these features 
were the result of their influence, and that the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates was organized “ for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the long-cherished objects connected with 
their future homes.” Dr. Cutler, he continues, in dealing 
with Congress, “ kept steadily in view the two great objects 
of his mission: one was to procure land upon terms that 
would be acceptable to the Associates; the other to secure 
such organic law as would make the new State a congenial 
home for himself and his neighbors.” And again, “It was 
just as necessary to yield to the wishes and plans of the As- 
sociates in the governmental system that was to be imposed 
upon their future homes as it was to meet their views in 
regard to land purchase.” And “ When Dr. Cutler placed 
this scheme before Congress he could appeal honestly and 
urgently for the establishment there of such civil and social 
institutions as would meet his own wants and those of his 
neighbors as pioneer settlers.” 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in an address at Marietta, 
after asserting that Dr. Cutler “succeeded in doing in four 
days what had not been done in four years before,” said, 
“« What was the weight which Manasseh Cutler threw into 
the scale? It was not wealth; it was not the armor of the 
old time. It was simply the fact, known to all men, that the 
men of New England would not emigrate into any region 
where labor and its honest recompense is dishonorable. 

“The New England men will not go where it is not hon- 
orable to do an honest day’s work, and for that honest day’s 
work to claim an honest recompense. They never have 
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done it, and they never will do it; and it was that potent 
fact, known to all men, that Manasseh Cutler had to urge in 
his private conversation and in his diplomatic work. When 
he said, ‘I am going away from New York, and my con- 
stituents are not going to do this thing,’ he meant exactly 
what he said. They were not going to any place where 
labor was dishonorable, and where workmen were not 
recognized as freemen.” 


Before entering into any argument or expressing any dis- 
sent to the above views we will endeavor, for the benefit of 
those unacquainted with the facts of the case, to give briefly 
and impartially the essential portions of the evidence con- 
nected with the history of the “ great Ordinance.” 

As early as 1783, when the army of the Revolution was 
about to be disbanded, a number of officers from Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Maryland petitioned Congress for a grant of land on the 
Ohio, on which they proposed to settle. It was their inten- 
tion to establish a “ new State,” and for this object an agree- 
ment was drawn up, one clause of which provided for the 
exclusion of slavery from the State to form an essential and 
irrevocable part of the constitution. This, it is believed, 
was the work of Timothy Pickering, who, with Rufus Put- 
nam, was active in forwarding the proposed settlement. 
The company also hoped to obtain a grant of land for the 
support of the ministry and schools. The Western terri- 
tory, however, had not at that time been ceded to Congress 
by the several States claiming it, and nothing was done in 
the matter. 

In 1784, after Virginia had ceded her right to the Western 
territories to the United States, a report was presented to 
Congress by a committee appointed to prepare a plan for 
the temporary government of the Western territory. This 
is known as Jefferson’s plan, as it was drafted by him. It 
provided for the government of the territory ceded or to 
be ceded by the individual States, whensoever the same 
shall have been purchased of the Indian inhabitants and 
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offered for sale by the United States. By it the territory 
ceded was divided into ten States, and each one was enabled 
to adopt the constitution of any of the original States for its 
temporary government, subject to such amendments as a 
Legislature might suggest. Each State, thus organized, 
could send a member to Congress, with the right of de- 
bating, but not of voting, and upon gaining a population of 
twenty thousand was to be admitted into the Union under 
a permanent constitution, and to full representation in Con- 
gress when its population should equal that of the least 
numerous of the original States. It provided that both the 
temporary and permanent constitutions of the States be es- 
tablished on the principles that they should forever remain a 
part of the United States, and that their governments should 
be republican in form; that they should be subject to the 
Articles of Confederation the same as the original States 
were, and obliged to pay their share of the Federal debt as 
apportioned by Congress. They were not to interfere with 
the primary disposal of the soil by the United States, and 
under the temporary government the lands of non-residents 
were not to be taxed higher than those of residents. 

The articles of this Ordinance were made a compact 
between the original States and the States it was proposed 
to form. In Jefferson’s original report the following clause 
was made one of the principles on which the State consti- 
tutions should be formed, and a part of the compact: 
“That after the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted to have been per- 
sonally guilty.” It was, however, stricken out by Congress, 
and the Ordinance as amended remained in force until it 
was repealed by the final clause of that of 1787. 

On March 8, 1785, Timothy Pickering wrote to Rufus 
King, then in Congress, earnestly protesting against the ad- 
mission of slavery into the Western territory. ‘“ For God’s 
sake, then,” he wrote, “ let one more effort be made to pre- 
vent so terrible a calamity! The fundamental constitutions 
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of those States are yet liable to alterations, and this is prob- 
ably the only time when the evil can certainly be prevented.” 
In the same letter he said, “I observe there is no provision 
made for ministers of the Gospel, nor even for schools and 
academies, though after the admission of slavery it was 
right to say nothing about Christianity.” 

Eight days after this letter was written, King offered the 
following resolution in Congress: “ That there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the States 
described in the resolves of Congress of the 23d of April, 
1784, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been personally guilty; and that this reg- 
ulation shall be an article of compact, and remain a fun- 
damental principle of the constitutions between the thirteen 
original States, and each of the States described in the said 
resolve of the 23d of April, 1784.” 

The resolution was referred to a committee of three, of 
which King was chairman, his colleagues being Howell and 
Ellery, of Rhode Island. Their report was presented on 
April 6. It went back to Jefferson’s proposition of 1784, 
prohibiting slavery after the year 1800, and coupled with 
it the fugitive slave clause as subsequently incorporated in 
the Ordinance of 1787. Its operation was confined to the 
proposed States. It was to be considered on the 14th of 
April, but a land ordinance was then being formed by Gray- 
son, who on May 1 wrote to Madison that King would re- 
serve his resolution prohibiting slavery in the new States 
until the land ordinance was passed. King’s resolution does 
not appear to have received further attention. The land 
ordinance, that Grayson spoke of, as first framed reserved 
the central section of each township for the support of 
schools, and the one north of it for the support of religion, 
but as the act passed on May 20, the provision for the sup- 
port of religion was omitted. 

In 1786 a committee was appointed to report a temporary 
government for the “ Western States.” The object was to 
supply a uniform temporary government for the new States, 
in which the persons and rights of settlers would be pro- 
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tected, in place of permitting the citizens to select the con- 
stitution and laws of one of the older States and adapting 
it to their purposes by amendments. Monroe was chairman 
of the committee, and its report bears his name. It recom- 
mended a redivision of the territory as soon as the consent 
of the individual States that ceded it had been obtained. 
It proposed that Congress should appoint a governor, a 
council of five members, and a secretary for the territory or 
States. The duties of these officers were defined. It also 
provided for a court of five members, who should have 
common-law and chancery jurisdiction, and an existing code 
of laws was to be adopted to suit the occasion. Whena 
population of a certain size was reached by a State, a House 
of Representatives was to be chosen to act with the gover- 
nor and council, and from that time until the State was 
fully represented in Congress it could maintain a sitting 
member. The limit of the temporary government was 
fixed as in Jefferson’s plan. Nearly all of its provisions 
were adopted, but the clause making it a compact binding 
on both the old and new States was omitted. The plan as 
presented to Congress on May 10 was a mere outline, and 
it was recommitted. Before it was completed, petitions 
were received from the inhabitants of the Western territory, 
praying for the establishment of a government that would 
make some provisions for both criminal and civil justice. 
Monroe’s colleagues were Johnson, of Connecticut; King, 
of Massachusetts; and Kean and (Charles) Pinckney, of 
South Carolina. Before the committee had completed its 
report, Monroe, King, and Kean were succeeded by Me- 
lancthon Smith, of New York; Henry, of Maryland; and 
Dane, of Massachusetts. The committee thus formed, of 
which Johnson was chairman, presented its report on the 
21st of September. It was an elaboration of Monroe’s plan. 
It provided for a governor, council, secretary, a court, and 
the adoption of a code of laws. The duties of the officers 
were defined, and were about the same as Monroe proposed. 
The court was to consist of three members. A House of 
Representatives was to be elected as soon as five thousand 
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free male adults resided within a district. The qualifications 
for a representative were based on Monroe’s report. The 
inhabitants were to pay part of the Federal debts, con- 
- tracted, or to be contracted, as the citizens of the other 
States, and were entitled to the benefits of the act of habeas 
corpus and of the trial by jury. No provision was made 
for a non-voting member in Congress, and the States could 
not be admitted to full representation until their population 
was equal to one-thirteenth part of the citizens of the origi- 
nal States and the consent of Congress. Like Monroe’s 
plan, it contained no clause making it a joint compact 
between the States, as proposed by Jefferson. 

It was discussed on the 29th, and then all sight is lost 
‘of it until the 26th of April, 1787, when it was presented 
by the same committee to the new Congress. It reached 
a second reading on May 9, and was made the order of 
business for the 10th. On that day its consideration was 
postponed, and on the 12th it was found that so many mem- 
bers had left New York to attend the Federal Convention 
in Philadelphia that a quorum did not attend. No business 
was transacted after that until July 4. 

While the attention of Congress was thus directed to the 
importance of furnishing a more efficient form of govern- 
ment for the Western territory, than the Ordinance of 1784, 
events elsewhere show that the subject of Western emigra- 
tion was being seriously considered. 

In January, 1786, Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper, 
two of the signers of the petition to Congress asking for a 
grant of land in 1783, issued a card in a newspaper of the 
day, inviting the Massachusetts soldiers who were entitled 
to land in the Western territory, under an act of Congress, 
to meet together and organize an association to be known 
as The Ohio Company, to form a settlement in the Ohio 
country. The meeting was held on March 1, and articles 
of agreement were entered into, one of which provided for 
“the purchase of lands in some one of the proposed States 
northwesterly of the river Ohio, as soon as those lands are 
surveyed and exposed for sale by the commissioners of Con- 
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gress, according to the ordinance of that honorable body, 
passed the 20th of May, 1785, or on any other plan that 
may be adopted by Congress not less advantageous to the 
company.” The scheme was well received, and attracted 
wide attention; but it was found that under the land ordi- 
nance of May 20, 1785, it would not be possible for the 
company to purchase a compact body of land, and the price 
asked by Congress was considered too high. To overcome 
these difficulties, on March 8, 1787, a committee composed 
of General Samuel Holden Parsons, General Rufus Putnam, 
and the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, was appointed to make ap- 
plication to Congress “ for a private purchase of land,” or, 
in other words, for a purchase on terms different from those 
proposed in the ordinance. 

Parsons was selected to bring the matter before Congress, 
and on the 9th of May he presented his memorial to that 
body. Before it was acted upon, however, so many mem- 
bers of Congress absented themselves to attend the Federal 
Convention in Philadelphia that it was impossible to obtain 
@ quorum, and he returned to his home in Connecticut. 
The proposition he made to Congress did not, it appears 
from a letter of Cutler, meet with the approval of the com- 
pany, as they did not think well of the location which he 
proposed. Suspicions were indeed excited that General 
Parsons might have views separate from the interest of the 
company, and it was decided that as soon as Cutler learned 
that a quorum of Congress had assembled he should attend 
as agent of the company in place of Parsons. In the latter 
part of June he prepared to visit New York. On June 25 
he was at Cambridge, and records in his journal that he rode 
to Boston, “ conversed with General Putnam. Received let- 
ters. Settled the principles on which I am to contract for 
lands on account of the Ohio Company. . . . Left Boston 
for Dedham half-after six.” 

On the evening of the 30th he reached the home of Gen- 
ral Parsons. The next day being Sunday, he preached for 
Mr. Huntington, and spent the afternoon with him, and on 
July 2 he recorded: “It was 9 o’clock this morning before 
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General Parsons and I had settled all our matters with 
respect to my business with Congress.” 

On July 5 he arrived in New York, and on the 6th he 
says: “ At 11 0’clock I was introduced to a number of mem- 
bers on the floor of Congress chamber in the City Hall by 
Colonel Carrington, member from Virginia. Delivered my 
petition for purchasing lands for the Ohio Company, and 
proposed terms and conditions of purchase. A committee 
was appointed to agree on terms of negotiation and report 
to Congress. 

Monday, July 9, “‘ Attended the Committee before Con- 
gress opened.” The same day he dined with some clergy- 
men at Dr. Rodgers’s. “It was with reluctance,” he says, 
“that I took my leave of this agreeable and sociable company 
of clergymen, but my business rendered it necessary. At- 
tended the committee at Congress Chamber. Debated on 
terms, but were so wide apart that there appears little pros- 
pect of closing a contract.” On the same day Congress 
referred the report, that had been interrupted on its third 
reading on May 10, to a new committee, consisting of Car- 
rington, Dane, Richard Henry Lee, Kean, and Smith. 

July 10. “ This morning,” writes Cutler, “ another confer- 
ence with the committee. . . . As Congress was now engaged 
in settling the form of government for the Federal territory, 
for which a bill had been prepared and a copy sent to me, 
with leave to make remarks and propose amendments, and 
which I had taken the liberty to remark upon, and to pro- 
pose several amendments, I thought this the most favorable 
opportunity to go on to Philadelphia. Accordingly, after I 
had returned the bill with my observations, I set out at 7 
o’clock, and crossed North River to Paulus Hook.” 

The Ordinance Committee made its report on July 11. 
It was read a second time on the 12th and a third time on 
the 13th, when it finally passed. This was the great Ordi- 
nance. It provided that the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River, while under temporary government, should be one 
district, to be divided into two when found necessary. It 
provided for the distribution of estates of residents and non- 
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residents dying intestate, a widow to receive one-third of the 
personal estate and a life-interest of one-third of the real 
estate, the remainder being equally divided between the chil- 
dren or their heirs. From Johnson’s report was taken the 
proposition of appointing a governor, council, secretary, and 
court, nearly the same language being used in defining their 
duties. A House of Representatives was also to be chosen 
when the population of a district reached five thousand. A 
delegate to Congress, with the right of debating but not of 
voting, as proposed by Jefferson and Monroe, was conceded 
to the States until admitted to full representation. 

That portion of the Ordinance which related to the time 
when the States would be under a temporary form of gov- 
ernment was followed by six articles which it declared 
should be considered as a compact between the original 
States and the people and States in the territory, and to 
forever remain unalterable unless by common consent. 
This idea was taken from Jefferson’s report of 1784. 

The first and second articles were evidently copied from 
the Bill of Rights of one or more of the original States. 
They secured to the people civil and religious liberty, trial 
by jury, and the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus. Here 
it was also said that no law ought ever to be made or have 
force in the territory that should interfere or affect private 
contracts or engagements previously formed. 

The third declared that religion, morality, and knowledge 
are necessary for good government and the happiness of 
mankind, and schools and the means of education should 
forever be encouraged. It also provided that good faith be 
observed towards the Indians. 

The fourth article contained, in substance, the six pro- 
visions in Jefferson’s report, together with that securing 
navigation of the waters leading into the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence. 

The fifth provided for the division of the territory into 
not less than three nor more than five States. When a 
State contained sixty thousand free inhabitants its delegates 
were to be admitted into Congress on an equal footing with 
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those of the original States. Its permanent constitution 
was then to be formed, which was to be republican, and in 
conformity with the principles of the Ordinance. 

The sixth article was that which forever prohibited slavery 
in the territory. The language used was that of King’s 
original resolution, coupled with the fugitive slave clause, 
taken from the report of the committee to which his reso- 
lution had been referred. This article was added on the 
second reading of the bill. 

The most minute contemporaneous account we have of 
what was done in Congress while the Ordinance was being 
considered is in a letter from Nathan Dane to Rufus King, 
then in Philadelphia, dated July 16,1787. In it he enclosed 
him a copy of the act, and said, “ We have been employed 
about several objects, the principal of which have been the 
government enclosed and the Ohio purchase; the former, 
you will see, is completed and the latter will probably be 
completed to-morrow. We tried one day to patch up M.’s 
p system of W. government, started new ideas and com- 
mitted the whole to Carrington, Dane, R. H. Lee, Smith, 
and Kean. We met several times, and at last agreed on 
some principles; at least Lee, Smith, and myself. We found 
ourselves rather pressed. The Ohio Company appeared to 
purchase a large tract of the federal lands—about six or seven 
millions of acres—and we wanted to abolish the old system 
and get a better one for the government of the country, 
and we finally found it necessary to adopt the best system 
we could get. All agreed finally to the enclosed plan except 
A. Yates. He appeared in this case, as in most others, not 
to understand the subject at all.”” [Mr. Dane then gives his 
views on the division of the territory and the population 
necessary for the admission of a State, and continues], 
“When I drew the Ordinance (which passed a few words 
excepted as I originally formed it), I had no idea the States 
would agree to the sixth article prohibiting slavery, as only 
Massachusetts, of the Eastern States, was present, and there- 
fore omitted it in the draft; but finding the house favorably 
disposed on this subject, after we had completed the other 
VoL. x1m1.—21 
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parts I moved the article, which was agreed to without op- 
position. We are in a fair way to fix the terms of our Ohio 
sale, etc. We have been upon it three days steadily. The 
magnitude of the purchase makes us very cautious about 
the terms of it, and the security necessary to insure the 
performance of it.”? 

The day after the letter was written, Dr. Cutler returned to 
New York from Philadelphia, and renewed his negotiations 
with Congress, and it was not until the 19th that he was fur- 
nished with a copy of the Ordinance. “ It is,” he wrote, “in 
a degree new modeled. The amendments I proposed have 
all been made except one, and that is better qualified.” It 
was regarding Congressional taxation and representation. 


This in brief is all the contemporaneous evidence there 
is, and the reader has before him an epitome of everything 
of that character on which the conclusion is based that Dr. 
Cutler and his colleagues were virtually the authors of the 
Ordinance of 1787. In reviewing it, we wish it distinctly 
understood that we would gladly accord to Dr. Cutler all 
the honor that has been claimed for him were it not that we 
consider such a verdict at variance with the truth of history 
and unjust to many others who did much to create the 
Ordinance. 

The Ohio Company was without doubt the outcome of 
the proposition that was made by the officers of the army 
in 1783 to establish a new State in which slavery should be 
unknown and in which religion and education should be 
encouraged, as some of the men prominent in the old 
scheme were prominent in the new. The circumstances, 
however, under which the Ohio Company was formed were 
very different from those that existed in 1783. Then there 
were no provisions for the government of the territory or 
for the sale of land, but in 1784 a resolution for the former 
passed Congress, and in 1785 an ordinance for the latter 
was adopted. Consequently, when the Ohio Company was 
formed it did not propose to establish a new State, but to 

1 Bancroft’s “‘ History of the Constitution,” Vol. II. p. 480. 
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purchase land in one of those that it was proposed to erect 
under the resolution of April 23, 1784, and their purchase 
was to be made in accordance with the land ordinance of 
May 20, 1785. 

There is nothing but argument to support the assertion 
that the government of the territory was the subject of con- 
versation between Cutler and Putnam and Cutler and Par- 
sons when the good doctor was on his way to seek an inter- 
view with Congress. This argument is based on the entries 
in Cutlers’s diary that with Putuam he settled the principles - 
on which he was to contract for lands, and that it was nine 
o’clock on the morning of July 2, before General Parsons 
and he had settled all matters with respect to his business 
with Congress. We do not see that the language here used 
indicates that anything but pecuniary matters were the sub- 
ject of discussion, and to assert otherwise is, we think, going 
beyond safe historical conclusions. The interviews, it will 
be noticed, were brief. With Putnam Cutler spent but the 
portion of a day; with Parsons he remained longer, but the 
greater part of the time being Sunday was occupied in 
preaching for and visiting Mr. Huntington. And here let 
us ask, Which is the most probable, that this instrument, so 
admirably suited for the work it was to perform, whose 
wisdom has called forth such unstinted praise, and which 
exercised so powerful an influence in shaping the destinies 
of the country,—which is the most probable, that this should 
have been the result of the hasty visits that Cutler paid to 
Putnam and Parsons, or the work of a deliberative body, 
appointed for the purpose, composed of men some of whom 
had already given the matter serious attention, and all more 
or less familiar with the character of the work required, 
having at their command the archives of Congress contain- 
ing the record of all that Congress, or the committees of 
Congress, had ever done in the matter ? 

There is not a scintilla of evidence that Dr. Cutler ever 
made the adoption of what are claimed as his views in the 
ordinance of 1787 a sine qua non in the purchase of land. 
Great stress has been laid upon the frequent mention made 
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in his diary of his conferences with the committee, but the 
committee thus alluded to was the one to which his memo- 
rial for the purchase of land had been referred. He makes 
no mention of the committee having the ordinance for the 
government of the territory in charge. He merely says Con- 
gress was now engaged in settling the form of government 
for the Federal territory. 

When Dr. Cutler returned to New York after visiting 
Philadelphia he renewed his negotiations for the purchase 
of land. On several occasions he despaired of bringing 
them to a successful conclusion, and threatened to withdraw 
his offer and purchase of some of the States having unoc- 
cupied land for sale. These threats the Doctor confessed 
were only “ bluff,” but it has been argued that they were to 
induce Congress to incorporate his views in the Ordinance 
for the government of the territory. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. When Dr. Cutler returned to New York 
on the 17th of July the Ordinance was a law, and after its 
final passage no attempt was made for years to alter it in 
any way whatever. 

The strongest evidence there is to show that Dr. Cutler 
exercised any influence in the formation of the Ordinance 
of 1787 are the entries in his diary that a draft of the plan 
proposed for the government of the territory was sent to 
him and he was invited to make remarks on it and propose 
amendments; that he did so, and after the final passage of 
the Ordinance found that with one exception all that he had 
suggested had been incorporated in it. Sixty-five years 
after the Ordinance had passed, Dr. Cutler’s son said that his 
father had told him in the winter of 1804-5 that that por- 
tion relating to the prohibition of slavery had been prepared 
by him. A copy of the Ordinance is also said to have been 
seen in the papers of the Ohio Company, with a memoran- 
dum on it that the provisions relating to religion, education, 
and slavery were inserted at Dr. Cutler’s instance. This is 
not good historical evidence ; but suppose it all true, does it 
show anything but that he suggested what had been again 
and again before Congress for its consideration ? 
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It is also claimed that it was absolutely necessary for the 
success of the undertaking that the law for the government 
of the territories should be in perfect accord with New 
England ideas, and that New England men would not have 
gone there if slavery had not been prohibited and civil and 
religious liberty secured as they were under the Massachu- 
setts constitution of 1780. Unfortunately for the argument, 
the Association entered into by the members of the Ohio 
Company contradict it. The company was formed March 
8, 1786, to purchase land in the Ohio country under the land 
ordinance of May 20, 1785. No provision was made for the 
purchase of land anywhere else, and at that time the terri- 
tory was under the government of Jefferson’s resolution of 
1784, and by it (as passed) slavery was not prohibited or 
civil and religious liberty secured." On May 30, 1787, Put- 
nam and Cutler, writing to Sargent, said, if they could not 
secure the land they had in view, “ we think of giving up 
the idea of making a purchase as a company.” Nowhere 
in their correspondence, or in the journal of Cutler, is there 
the slightest hint that the government of the territory, or 
the admission of slavery into it, would influence their action, 
nor in the pamphlets issued by the Ohio and Scioto Compa- 
nies do we find this feature of the Ordinance dwelt upon 
as one that would encourage emigration. 

So far from Dr. Cutler’s considering the prohibition of 
slavery in the territory an essential matter that would in- 
fluence him in purchasing land of Congress, it does not 
appear to us that it had any weight with him whatever. If 
it had been otherwise we do not believe he would have 


1 It was well, indeed, for the future of the Northwest territory that the 
question of admitting slavery into it was not allowed to rest on the un- 
certain language of the Massachusetts constitution of 1780. The only 
clause in it touching on slavery is the first article of the Declaration of 
Rights, declaring that “ all men are born free and equal, and have cer- 
tain natural essential and inalienable rights.” The same clause is to be 
found in the constitutions of several of the other States and in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. But nowhere else was the construction 
placed on it that it abolished slavery, and it was not until 1783 that that 
conclusion was reached in Massachusetts. 
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chosen the very time the question was coming up before 
Congress for consideration to have left New York and 
visited Philadelphia. Dr. Poole acknowledges this, but 
thinks that Dr. Cutler knew the disposition of the commit- 
tee and of Congress, and was confident that the Ordinance 
would contain the article prohibiting slavery. Setting aside 
the improbability of Dr. Cutler being able to obtain the 
sense of Congress on a bill that had not been framed, or of 
his attempting such a piece of lobbyism, we have incontro- 
vertible evidence that when the Ordinance was presented to 
Congress the article prohibiting slavery was not init. Dr. 
Poole thinks that the article was agreed upon in the com- 
mittee, and was omitted by Dane, who restored it when on 
the second reading he found the House would consider it 
favorably. This is supported by the language of Dane’s 
letter to King of July 16, which reads: “‘ When I drew the 
Ordinance (which passed a few words excepted as I origi- 
nally formed it), I had no idea the States would agree to the 
sixth article prohibiting slavery, as only Massachusetts, of 
the Eastern States, was present, and therefore omitted it in 
the draft; but finding the house favorably disposed on this 
subject, after we had completed the other parts I moved the 
article, which was agreed to without opposition.” Before 
writing this, however, Dane said that the subject of the 
government of the Western territory had been discussed 
by Congress, that new ideas had been started and the 
whole sent to a committee. That the members met several 
times, “and at last agreed upon some principles.” Now, 
if it had been decided in the committee to report the article 
on slavery, is it probable that Dane would have taken the 
responsibility of omitting so important a feature? Taking 
Dane’s entire letter into consideration, it conveys the idea to 
our mind that the matter was called to the attention of the 
committee, and that it was either decided to omit it, or it was 
left an open question, and that Dane acted on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

With regard to the willingness of Congress to exclude 
slavery from the Northwest territory in 1787, after having 
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voted down Jefferson’s resolution in 1784, the reason is 
clear so far as the earlier vote is concerned. Jefferson’s 
ordinance was for the government of territory ceded, or to 
be ceded, to the United States by the’ individual States. 
His first draft provided for the division of territory as far 
south as the thirty-first degree of latitude, which would 
have included all of the present States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. As enacted, only the 
territory north of the Ohio was divided into States, but the 
words “ceded or to be ceded” were allowed to remain. 
The Ordinance of 1787 was only for the government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio River." 

From this it is obvious that the Southern States would not 
vote for Jefferson’s proposition because it would have pro- 
hibited slavery in the Southwest when that country should 
be ceded to the general government, but when and why 
they were willing to accept the Ohio River as the division 
between slave and free territory is not so clear. That they 
would have done so in 1784 is doubtful. The next year, 
when King proposed to at once prohibit slavery north of 
the Ohio, the delegates of every State south of Maryland in 
Congress voted against it with the exception of Grayson of 
Virginia. Maryland gave two votes in its favor and one 
opposing it. Every State from there north (with the excep- 
tion of Delaware, which was not represented) voted unani- 
mously in favor of the proposition. From this it will be 
seen that at that time party lines were in accord with geo- 

1 Tts title was copied from the amended title of Johnson’s ordinance, 
which at first read, “ For the Temporary government of the Western 
Territory of the United States.” Amended, it read, “For the Tem- 
porary Government of the United States Territory North West of the 
Ohio River,” and so read the Ordinance of 1787 with the exception of 
the word temporary. Jefferson’s proposition has been criticised by 
writers when considering the Ordinance of 1787, because it permitted 
slavery to exist in the Northwest until 1800, and it has been argued 
that to have allowed the institution to take root in the territory would 
have been a fatal mistake. The.fact appears to have been overlooked 
that i¢ was intended to have had effect over the Southern territory, 
where slavery did exist, and it is probable the sixteen years were al- 
lowed to permit the citizens to prepare for the change. 
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graphical lines. When King’s resolutions had been altered 
so as to permit slavery in the Northwest until the close of 
the century, Grayson wrote, “I expect seven States may be 
found liberal enough to adopt it.” About the same time, 
however, Charles Thomson, the secretary of Congress, said 
in a letter to Richard Peters that there was great dissatisfac- 
tion “ on account of the backwardness in the Southern States 
to cede to the United States their claim to Western lands. 
And now it seems the measures necessary to be taken to 
render useful the cession and purchases made, are to be ob- 
structed by men of the South, because the East and North 
wish to keep slavery out of the new States.” 

From the first agitation of the question, there were men 
in the South like Jefferson and Grayson, who would gladly 
have prohibited slavery, not only in the Northwest territory 
but in any territory that should ever come under the control 
of Congress. So also, there were Southerners like Carring- 
ton who with wonderful foresight saw, in the sale to the 
Ohio Company, the “ means of introducing into the country, 
in the first instance, a description of men who will fix the 
character and politics throughout the whole territory and 
which will probably endure to the latest period of time.” 
But these men were men of fixed principles. They did not 
join a majority, but a majority joined them, and it is for the 
causes that brought this about that we must look. 

The wonderful unanimity shown by the Southern members 
on July 13, 1787, in favor of the Ordinance is pretty good 
evidence that they thought Southern interests would be 
served by its passage. Grayson writing to Monroe twenty- 
six days after its passage said, “The clause respecting 
slavery was agreed to by Southern members for the purpose 
of preventing tobacco and indigo being made on the north- 
west side of the Ohio as well as for several other political 
reasons,” Grayson’s opinion on this point is worthy of 
great consideration. A Virginian himself, and at the time 
acting president of Congress, no one could have known 
better than he did the arguments that moved the Southern 
members. Nevertheless we think it must have been the 
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political reasons not specified that had the greatest weight. 
What they were we can only surmise. The financial condi- 
tion of the country made it important that no reasonable op- 
portunity should be lost to dispose of public lands, and it is 
certain that the final consideration of the Ordinance of 1787 
was precipitated by the offer of the Ohio Company to pur- 
chase a large tract. Grayson also thought that the settle- 
ments on the Ohio would shortly extend to the Mississippi, 
thus forming a barrier between the Indians and Kentucky, 
“‘ greatly validating the lands on the” south of the Ohio. 
There was another political reason that undoubtedly had 
weight with Grayson, and may have influenced some of his 
followers, as it could not but affect a question of all-absorb- 
ing interest to the South. Between 1784 and 1787 the 
Southern States were greatly excited over the refusal of 
Spain to permit of a free navigation of the Mississippi. 
Their territory extended to that river, and they feared that 
unless their back settlements were allowed free access to 
the Gulf of Mexico they would cut loose from the Confed- 
eration and seek an alliance with Spain. It was evident 
that the North andthe East would sacrifice the right to 
navigate the Mississippi for commercial privileges that 
would only benefit themselves. To overcome their pre- 
ponderance in Congress the South “ neglected no opportu- 
tunity of increasing the population and importance of the 
Western territory,” and hoped to draw there the inhabitants 
of New England “ whose ungrateful soil . . . favored emi- 
gration.” By this means they expected in a short time to 
increase the Southern vote in Congress. That these were 
their aims in 1786 is asserted by Otto, the French chargé at 
New York, in a letter to Vergennes.’ Otto came into con- 


1“ The Southern States,” wrote Otto, “are not in earnest when they 
assert that without the navigation of the Mississippi the inhabitants of 
the interior will seek an outlet by way of the lakes and will throw them- 
selves into the arms of England. They know too well the aversion of 
their compatriots to that power, and the difficulty of conveying heavy 
cargoes through the rivers which lead to Canada. But the true motive 
of this vigorous opposition is to be found in the great preponderance of 
the Northern States, eager to incline the balance toward their side; the 
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stant contact with the Southern members, and watched with 
jealous interest everything touching the relationship of 
Spain with the United States and reported it to his master. 
When he wrote of the South endeavoring to increase the 
population of the Western territory he evidently spoke of 
the Southwest territory, as no settlements of importance 
had been made north of the Ohio. If the South was actu- 
ated by these motives in 1786 in order to secure the freedom 
of the Mississippi, and quiet the dissatisfaction in its West- 
ern territory, is it not highly probable that it would have 
followed the same course towards the Northwest in 1787, 
under the supposition that when that country, watered by 
the tributaries of the Mississippi, was settled, the inhabi- 
tants, no matter where from, would affiliate with them in 
demanding the right to float with the current of the Missis- 
sippi to the sea? 

That these reasons influenced Grayson are evident from 
his speeches made in the Virginia Convention to consider 
the Federal Constitution, just one year after the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787. In them he so clearly echoes the 


Southern neglect no opportunity of increasing the population and im- 
portance of the Western territory and of drawing thither by degrees the 
inhabitants of New England, whose ungrateful soil only too much favors 
emigration. Rhode Island has already suffered considerably from the 
new establishments of Ohio, and a great number of families daily leave 
their homes to seek lands more fertile and a less rigorous climate. This 
emigration doubly enfeebles New England, since on the one hand it 
deprives her of industrious citizens, and on the other it adds to the pop- 
ulation of Southern States. These new territories will gradually form 
themselves into separate governments ; they will have their representa- 
tives in Congress, and will augment greatly the mass of the Southern 
States. 

“ All these considerations make evident to the South the necessity of 
promoting by all sorts of means their establishment in the West, and 
from this point of view a treaty with Spain appears to them most de- 
sirable. But if this treaty contains only stipulations in favor of Northern 
fisheries, far from strengthening themselves against the too great prepon- 
derance of the Northern States, they would furnish them with new arms, 
by increasing their prosperity and the extension of their commerce.” — 
Otto to Vergennes, September 10, 1786, Bancroft’s “ History of the 
Constitution,” Vol. IT., p. 392. 
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sentiments expressed in Otto’s letter that the conclusion is 
irresistible that he was Otto’s authority. His remarks in 
the convention were called forth by the fear that under the 
provision in the Federal Constitution for making treaties 
the Mississippi would not be as safe as under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. ‘If the Mississippi was yielded to 
Spain,” he said, “the migration to the western country 
would be stopped and the Northern States would not only 
retain their inhabitants, but preserve their superiority and 
influence over those of the South. If matters go on in 
their present direction there will be a number of new States 
to the westward—population may become greater in the 
Southern States—the ten miles square may approach us! 
This they [the Northern States] must naturally wish to 
prevent.”’? 

“Their language [the Eastern States] has been let us 
prevent any new States from rising in the western world, 
or they will outvote us. . . . If we do not prevent it, our 
countrymen will remove to those places instead of going to 
sea, and we shall receive no particular tribute or advantage 
from them.” ? 

“If things continue as they now are,” he argued, “ emi- 
gration will continue to that country. The hope that this 
great national right will be retained, will induce them to go 
thither. But take away that hope by giving up the Missis- 
sippi for twenty-five years and the emigration will cease.”’* 

‘“‘ When the act of Congress passed respecting the settle- 
ment of the western country, and establishing a State there, 
it passed in a lucky moment.‘ I was told that that State 
[Massachusetts] was extremely uneasy about it; and that in 
order to retain her inhabitants lands in the province of 
Maine were lowered to the price of one dollar per acre.’’® 

“Tf the Mississippi be shut up emigration will be stopped 
entirely. There will be no new States formed on the western 


1 Elliot, IIL., 292. * Tbid., 348. ® Thid., 349. 

* But one Eastern State was represented. Dane could not understand 
why, when such was the case, the anti-slavery clause passed. 

5 Elliot, III., 350. 
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waters. This will be a government of seven States. This 
contest of the Mississippi involves this great national contest ; 
that is whether one part of the continent shall govern the 
other. The Northern States have the majority and will en- 
deavor to retainit. This is, therefore, a contest for dominion 
—for empire.”! 

Arguing on the other side that the Mississippi would be 
safe under the Federal Constitution, George Nicholas said, 
and in these views Madison coincided : “‘ The people of New 
England have lately purchased great quantities of land in 
the western country. Great numbers of them have moved 
thither. Every one has left his friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances behind him. This will prevent those States 
from adopting a measure that would so greatly tend to the 
injury of their friends.’’? 

Madison’s language was: “ Emigrations from some of the 
Northern States have been lately increased. We may con- 
clude, as has been said by the gentleman on the same side 
(Mr. Nicholas), that those who emigrate to that country will 
leave behind them all their friends and connections as advo- 
cates for this right. . . . The Western country will be settled 
from the North as well as the South, and its prosperity will 
add to the strength and security of the Union.” * 

Dr. Cutler says in his journal, under date of July 27, 
1787 : “ The uneasiness of the Kentucky people with respect 
to the Mississippi was notorious. A revolt of that country 
from the Union if a war with Spain took place, was univer- 
sally acknowledged to he highly probable. And most cer- 
tainly a systematic settlement of that country, conducted by 
men strongly attached to the Federal government, and com- 
posed of young, robust, and hearty laborers, who had no 
idea of any other than the Federal government, I conceived 
to be objects worthy of some attention.” This and the 
effect that settlements north of the Ohio would have on 
the Indian question were the arguments he used in urging 
Congress to accede to his terms for the purchase of land. 

Now, when we find that in 1786 the South was endeavoring 


1 Elliot, IIL, 365. 2 Tbid., 240, 312.  Tbid., 312. 
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to draw New England men to the Southwest with a view of 
increasing Southern influence in the confederation and ren- 
dering their back settlements more secure; when we find 
that in 1787 Dr. Cutler was arguing that the settlement of 
the Northwest would strengthen the bonds that bound the 
Kentucky settlements to the Union; when we find that in 
1788 Grayson, of Virginia, was strenuously arguing that if 
the Mississippi was closed emigration to the Northwest 
would cease, and the South would sink into a hopeless 
minority in Congress; when we remember that Grayson 
was the moving spirit on the floor of Congress when 
the Ordinance of 1787 was passed, is it not obvious that 
the South voted for the Ordinance containing the anti- 
slavery clause to bring about a settlement of the Missis- 
sippi question in accordance with their interests? That this 
was a concession to Northern and Eastern sentiments is 
shown by a comparison of the vote on King’s motion with 
that on the Ordinance, but there is no evidence to show that 
it was the result of ademand. Indeed, as far as the evi- 
dence goes, it indicates that the South voluntarily aban- 
doned its position. Dane’s letter to King shows that the 
Ordinance committee did not entertain positive opinions re- 
garding the anti-slavery clause, or it would have been in its 
report. It was not until the report had reached a second 
reading that Dane discovered that the House was “ favor- 
ably disposed on the subject.” The House at that time was 
composed of the representatives of five Southern and three 
Northern States, and it does not seem likely that Dane 
would have drawn such an inference from the opinions 
of a powerless minority. 

The general impression we believe is that the ordinance 
fostered religion and education in the same effective manner 
in which it protected the soil from slavery. An examina- 
tion of the document will show that it contains nothing that 
would have either encouraged or developed the one or the 
other without additional legislation. All that is found in it 
is that “ Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
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and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
It also declared that the laws and constitutions of the States 
rested on the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and to fix these principles as the bases of the laws 
and constitutions of the proposed States was one of the 
objects of the Ordinance. The legislative provision for the 
encouragement of education is found in the Land Ordinance 
of 1785, and when we remember that in framing it, Con- 
gress refused to reserve land for the encouragement of 
religion, is it not evident that it intentionally omitted to 
provide for its encouragement in the Ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the entire Northwest territory, and contented 
itself with the expression of the abstract idea that religion 
was essential for the good government and happiness of 
mankind, thus leaving what Dr. Schaff calls “a free church 
in a free state, or a self-supporting and self-governing 
Christianity in independent but friendly relations to the 
civil government ?” 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 and the record of its forma- 
tion show that the encouragement of education and religion 
in the territory by government aid were subjects that had 
been discussed two years before the Ordinance of 1787 was 
framed. 

The expression of these abstract ideas, however, was made 
good use.of by Dr. Cutler, who succeeded in inducing Con- 
gress to extend to the Ohio Company the same provision 
for the support of schools to which the purchasers under 
the Ordinance of 1785 were entitled. He also obtained a 
grant of two townships for the establishment of a university 
and one lot in each township purchased by the company 
for the encouragement of religion. These provisions are 
found in the agreement with the Ohio Company. They 
formed no part of the organic law and were only extended 
to one or two other purchasers. 

How generally the principles expressed in the Ordinance 
regarding education, religion, and slavery were entertained 
by men prominent in Congress is shown by the fragments of 
their correspondence that has been preserved. “It is cer- 
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tainly true,” wrote Richard Henry Lee in 1784 (a mem- 
ber of the Ordinance Committee of 1787), “that a popular 
government cannot flourish without virtue in the people, 
and it is true that knowledge is a principal source of virtue ; 
these facts render the establishment of schools for the 
instruction of youth a fundamental concern in all free 
communities.” 

In 1785, Charles Thomson, the secretary of Congress, said, 
“Tf it is or ought to be the object of government not merely 
to provide for the necessities of the people, but to promote 
and secure their happiness, and if the felicity or happiness 
of a people can only be promoted and secured by the exer- 
cise of humanity, virtue, justice, and piety, it would be 
unpardonable in Congress in creating new States, not to 
guard against the introduction of slavery, which has a direct 
tendency to the corruption of manners, and every principle 
of morality or piety.” 

That Dr. Cutler, in dealing with Congress, made use of 
the argument that the men he expected to settle in the ter- 
ritory were a class whose education and moral training was 
such as to entitle them to consideration is hypothetical. 
His friend Richard Henry Lee, who advocated his proposed 
purchase in Congress, and who was a member of the Or- 
dinance Committee, wrote to Washington two days after 
it had passed, “It seemed necessary for the security of 
property among uninformed and perhaps licentious people, 
as the greater part who go there are, that a strong-toned 
government should exist.” Lee’s information regarding the 
character of the members of the Ohio Company was without 
doubt less accurate than Carrington’s, but his letter shows 
that the argument attributed to Dr. Cutler did not convince 
all of the members of the committee, and justifies the doubt 
if he ever made it. 

With all of this evidence before us it is no easy matter to 
award to each one who participated in the formation of the 
Ordinance their share of credit, nor is it likely that the 
result of any effort made in that direction will be considered 
as final. 
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Pickering’s proposition in 1783 to erect a new State in 
the Western territory in which slavery should be unknown, 
Jefferson’s effort to prohibit slavery in any portion of the 
territory after the year 1800, King’s resolution in 1785 to im- 
mediately forbid its existence in any of the proposed States 
show that they voiced a general anti-slavery sentiment that 
doubtless had gained strength by the discussion of the spirit 
of liberty that the struggle for independence had called 
forth. The idea, however, of applying this sentiment to 
limit slavery to the original States appears to have origi- 
nated with Pickering and Jefferson, and in view of the 
results their services should not be forgotten. 

To Nathan Dane we would accord a much higher place 
than that of a scribe. He appears to us to have been rather 
the intelligent compiler. He was familiar with the action 
of Congress on territorial affairs. It was on his motion 
that the committee appointed in 1786, of which Monroe 
was chairman, for reporting a government for the Western 
States, and in September he was made a member of that 
committee. He was also a member of Johnson’s com- 
mittee, and while on it, with the assistance of Pinckney, 
drafted the report presented on May 9, 1787. In his letter 
to King, written three days after the passage of the Ordi- 
nance, he says he drew it, and that it passed, a few words 
excepted, as he originally formed it. This would be con- 
clusive regarding authorship were it not for his subsequent 
statements and the proof we have that much of it was the 
work of others, which leads to the supposition that he did 
not intend to claim originality, but construction. 

In the seventh volume of his “ Abridgment of American 
Laws,” he wrote: ‘This Ordinance, formed by the author 
of this work, was framed mainly from the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, especially in regard to land titles,” ete. 

In a note to the ninth volume, 1829, he says, “ On the 
whole, if there be any praise or any blame in the Ordinance, 
especially in the titles of property and in the permanent 
parts,” those that would not be changed by the admission of 
a State into the confederation, “ it belongs to Massachusetts, 
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as one of her members formed it.” He says he took from 
Jefferson’s resolves in substance the six provisions in the 
fourth article of compact, and the words of the slave article 
from Mr. King’s motion of 1785. “ As to matter, his in- 
vention,” he says, “furnished the provision respecting im- 
pairing of contracts and the Indian security, and some other 
smaller matters; the residue, no doubt, he selected from 
existing laws.” 

In 1830, in a letter to Daniel Webster, he said, “I have 
never claimed originality, except in regard to the clause 
against impairing contracts, and perhaps the Indian article, 
part of the third article, including also, religion, morality, 
knowledge, schools, ete.” 

In 1831, in writing to John H. Farnham, he endeavored 
to establish his claim to having first thought, in 1787, of re- 
newing the effort to exclude slavery from the Western ter- 
ritory. He spoke disparagingly of the attempts of Jeffer- 
son and King, and said, “« When the Ordinance of 1787 was 
reported to Congress, and under consideration, from what 
I heard I concluded that a slave article might be adopted, 
and I moved the article as it is in the Ordinance.” Indeed, 
Dane does not appear to have remembered how much he 
was indebted to the circumstances and men that surrounded 
him for what he put in the Ordinance. His claim to some 
of the very parts that he said were original are easily 
invalidated. 

The Indian article had really nothing new in it. The 
land ordinance provided for the sale of lands only after 
they had been purchased from the Indians, and, more than 
a century before, William Penn had proposed to enact laws 
for the protection of the Indians. Pelatiah Webster, in 
1781, writing regarding the Western lands, pointed out the 
importance of cultivating a “‘ good and friendly correspond- 
ence with the Indian natives, by a careful practice of justice 
and benevolence towards them.” 

It has been customary toattribute to Dane the clause against 
impairing contracts, and it has been suggested that its ne- 
cessity was made evident to him by Shay’s Rebellion in 
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Massachusetts; but Mr. Bancroft calls attention to the fact 
that views similar to his were held by his colleague, Richard 
Henry Lee, and it is probable that the honor should be 
divided. It is a very serious obstacle to the acceptance of 
Dane’s statements that he should have said that he origi- 
nated the clauses relating to religion, morality, knowledge, 
schools, etc., while we know that these suggestions had 
already been considered by Congress. Nevertheless, as we 
have said, we believe him to be entitled to a higher place 
than that of ascribe. He does not seem to have originated, 
but to have written with a well-stored mind, and to have 
drawn from his strroundings what was best suited to the 
purpose. To us it appears that he had more to do with the 
framing of the Ordinance than any other man. 

In speaking of the passage of the amendment prohibiting 
slavery, Mr. Bancroft says, ‘ Everything points to Grayson 
as the immediate cause of the tranquil spirit of disinterested 
statesmanship which took possession of every Southern man 
in the Assembly.” That he possessed great influence in 
Congress, and exerted it to the utmost in favor of the Ohio 
purchase, is attested by Cutler’s diary. Knowing his senti- 
ments, we believe that he favored the Ordinance also, as 
by doing so he would have advanced two cherished objects, 
the limitation of slavery and the freedom of the Missis- 
sippi River. In 1819, Taylor, of New York, in a debate 
on the admission of Missouri, quoted Hugh Nelson, of Vir- 
ginia, as having said that in the convention of 1787 Grayson 
drew the Ordinance excluding slavery from the Northwest 
territory. While it is probable that the use of the word con- 
vention in place of Congress was a lapsus lingue on the part of 
either Nelson or Taylor, the statement was evidently a loose 
one that cannot be considered when it is confronted with 
the facts that Grayson was not on the Ordinance committee, 
and that Dane, three days after it passed, said that he drew 
it. That Grayson was in any sense of the word the author 
of the clause prohibiting slavery seems impossible. The 
language is that of King’s motion of 1785. Dane says he 
copied it from there, and the original is in Dane’s hand- 
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writing. The tradition, however, is of interest, as it connects 
Grayson’s name with the clause, and may have grown out of 
the zeal he took in securing the passage of the Ordinance. 

Manasseh Cutler undoubtedly suggested, at an opportune 
moment, that certain features be added to the Ordinance 
that he failed to find in it when it was submitted to him 
for criticism. "What they were there is no contemporaneous 
evidence to show, but the entry in his diary that after the Or- 
dinance had passed he found all of his amendments, but one, 
had been adopted is proof that they are there. Heresay 
and after-evidence affirm positively that these were the 
parts relating to religion, education, and slavery, and Dr. 
Cutler’s successful efforts to obtain from Congress land 
grants for the support of the first two uphold the assertion. 
That he suggested the anti-slavery clause rests on tradition 
alone. There was certainly nothing original regarding the 
suggestions, in connection with Territorial government, 
and the credit of having recalled them at a critical time 
is all that can be awarded to him. With the suggestions 
that his diary says he made, we believe the services of 
Dr. Cutler in the formation of the Ordinance began and 
ended. There is nothing to show that when he came to 
New York he expected to have the Ordinance submitted 
to him, or that he had prepared anything to insert in it; 
nothing to show that having made the suggestions he ever 
attempted to force their adoption on Congress. The entry 
in his diary appears to cover all of his transactions in the 
matter with Congress,—namely, that a copy of the Ordi- 
nance was submitted to him with permission to make re- 
marks and propose amendments; that he did so, returned 
it, and left New York for Philadelphia. 

The fact is, the Ordinance was a political growth. Step 
by step its development can be traced in the proceedings of 
Congress. Monroe’s plan, imperfect as it was in form when 
reported, provided for a more advanced state of civilization 
than Jefferson’s, and in some respects was an improvement 
on it. Johnson’s ordinance was an elaboration of Monroe’s 
plan. The Ordinance of 1787 contained the most important 
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features of each, together with suggestions that had been 
made from time to time, and what could be found in the 
constitutions and laws of the States. There is no necessity 
of going outside of Congressional circles to account for its 
production or passage. It was formed in an era of con- 
stitution-making. The separation of the colonies from the 
mother-country had made the people familiar with the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. Between 1776 and 1787 every one 
of the States, with the exception of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, had formed new constitutions for their government. 
There was hardly a man in public life who had not assisted 
in some way in their adoption, and who was not familiar 
with their principles. Hundreds of essays on government 
were made public by the newspapers or in pamphlet form. 
The political atmosphere was impregnated with the subject, 
and it is doubtful if there ever was a time when the people 
of a country were more familiar with the principles of a 
government than were the inhabitants of the United States 
in 1787. To announce what at any other time might be 
looked upon as an original thought appeared only to echo 
an axiom. The discussion brought forth legitimate results, 
and while Congress was creating the Ordinance of 1787, 
the representatives of the States, assembled in another city, 
were engaged in the formation of the Federal Constitution. 


[For copies of original papers and letters consulted in preparing the 
above, the writer is indebted to Dr. Austin Scott, of Rutgers College, 
Mr. Theodore Dwight, Mr. Frederick Bancroft, and Mr. 8. M. Hamilton, 
of the Department of State.] 
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DU SIMITIERE, ARTIST, ANTIQUARY, AND NATU- 
RALIST, PROJECTOR OF THE FIRST AMERICAN 
MUSEUM, WITH SOME EXTRACTS FROM HIS NOTE- 
BOOK. 


BY WILLIAM JOHN POTTS. 


. “ Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere,' whose last resting-place in 
St. Peter’s church-yard [Philadelphia], is unmarked and for- 
gotten, may fairly claim our attention for a moment. 

“Born in Geneva, in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and endowed with considerable artistic talent, he 
became a painter, and by the practice of his profession 
gained a livelihood in the many foreign countries to which 
his wandering spirit led him. He appears to have arrived 
in the West Indies about 1750, and for the next ten years 
travelled about from one island to another, making water- 
color drawings, collecting coins, shells, and botanical speci- 
mens, and gathering material for the history of the European 
settlement of the islands. During this period, the greater 
part of which was spent on the islands belonging to Great 
Britain, he thoroughly mastered the English language, 
which, on his arrival in New York in 1764 or 1765, he was 
able to speak and write with great fluency. After leaving 
New York, he spent some time in Burlington, and then, in 
the early part of 1766, came to Philadelphia. 

“In 1768 he was elected a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and in [1776] 1777 [the latter part of 1779, 
from March, and 1781], one of the curators of the society. 
In [1777] he was drafted into the Pennsylvania militia, and a 
heavy fine was imposed upon him for not supplying a sub- 
stitute. His petition to the Supreme Executive Council for 


1 By Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn. Bronson and Hildeburn, “The In- 
scriptions in St. Peter’s Church-yard, Philadelphia,” 1879. 
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the remission of his fine contains this passage in regard to 
himself and the object of his residence in America : 

‘Your memorialist begs leave upon this occasion to rep- 
resent to this Honorable Council that he is a foreigner and 
a native of the Republic of Geneva, that he has for many 
years travelled through various parts of this Continent and 
the West Indies, not without great expense and fatigue to 
himself, in pursuit of the natural and civil History of 
America, unsupported by any public or private encourage- 
ment. That your memorialist is in no public way of busi- 
ness whatever, nor settled in any part of the Continent— 
that he lives in lodgings wherever he is, and at considerable 
expense, for the defraying of which he now and then makes 
use of a little talent he has for painting among his acquaint- 
ance, and altho’ he has resided for some time past in this 
City, it has been entirely owing to the critical situation of 
public affairs, which did not admit of his removal elsewhere 
without great expense and the hazard of losing what he had 
collected at considerable cost and with much pains—that his 
long continuance here has also been extremely detrimental to 
his general pursuit of natural knowledge, the only object of 
his travel.’? 

[He appears judiciously silent as to his having become a 
naturalized citizen of New York on May 20, 1769.7] 

“He designed the vignette for the title-page of Aitkin’s 
Pennsylvania Magazine in 1775, and the frontispiece for the 
United States Magazine in 1779, and drew for the third 
number of the former a picture of a New Electrical machine. 
In 1776 the committee appointed by Congress to prepare 
designs for a medal to commemorate the Declaration and a 
national seal engaged his assistance. John Adams, one of 
the committee, in a letter to his wife, August 14, 1776, 
writes as follows : 

‘There is a gentleman here of French extraction whose 
name is Du Simitiere, a painter by profession, whose de- 

1 Pennsylvania Archives, 2d Series, ITI., 121. 


? Journals of the Legislative Council of New York, published at 
Albany, 1861, p. 1708. 
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signs are very ingenious, and his drawings well executed. 
For the medal he proposes, Liberty, with her spear and 
pileus, leaning on General Washington. The British fleet 
in Boston harbor with all their sterns towards the town; 
the American troops marching in. For the seal, he pro- 
poses, the arms of the several nations from whence America 
has been peopled, as English, Irish, Dutch, German, &c. 
each in ashield. On one side of them, Liberty with her 
pileus, on the other, a rifler in his uniform, with his rifle 
gun in one hand, and his tomahawk in the other.’! 

“The committee’s report was not acted upon by Congress, 
nor was that of a committee appointed for the same pur- 
pose in 1779, which, it is said, also employed Du Simitiere. 

‘In the same letter Adams says: ‘ This M. Du Simitiere is 
avery curious man. He has begun acollection of materials 
for a history of this revolution. He begins with the first ad- 
vises of the tea ships. He cuts out of the newspapers every 
scrap of intelligence, and every piece of speculation, and 
pastes it upon clean paper, arranging them under the head 
of that State to which they belong, and intends to bind 
them in volumes. He has a list of every speculation and 
pamphlet concerning independence, and another concerning 
forms of government.’ 

“During the Revolution he drew portraits of many 
prominent men of the period. A series of thirteen portraits, 
comprising Washington, Steuben, Silas Deane, Joseph Reed, 
Gouverneur Morris, General Gates, John Jay, William H. 
Drayton, Henry Laurens, Charles Thomson, Samuel Hunt- 
ington, John Dickinson, and Benedict Arnold, all engraved 
by B. Reading, were published May, 1783, in a quarto 
volume, now very rare, by W. Richardson, of London. 

“The College of New Jersey conferred upon him, in 1781, 
an honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

“He died in October, 1784, and was buried on the 10th of 
that month at St. Peter’s. In March following his admin- 
istrators announced the sale of ‘The American Museum, 
collected by the late Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere, Esq.’ 


1 Letters of John Adams, addressed to his wife, Vol. I. p. 151. 
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The Philadelphia Library Company became the purchasers 
of his manuscript and broadsides, and the twelve volumes 
thus obtained are among its greatest treasures.” 

The following sprightly introduction to an interesting 
letter was probably written by Colonel Bailey Myers, of 
New York, whose generosity was such—the writer of this 
article knows from personal experience—that he could not 
overlook what appeared to be meanness in others : 


“A Rapacious CoLLector oF THE OLDEN Time.' 

“Tf it were doubted that collectors are monomaniacs, 
the reading of the following letter would go far to remove 
the uncertainty. The portraits by Du Simitiere (of whose 
name the Marquis de Chastellux said it was more appro- 
priate for a graveyard than an artist), consisting of those 
of Washington, Gates, Steuben, G. Morris, H. Laurens, 
Deane, Charles Thomson, Drayton, Dickinson, Huntington, 
Jay, and Joseph Reed, are still in great request, and the 
memory of the artist green among collectors; but this letter 
has withstood the vicissitudes of time to afford a closer view 
of his character, and to enable us to appreciate the suffer- 
ings of his sitters, and of all who gave ear to his innumer- 
able wants. That Colonel Lamb, ‘ who was my chiefest de- 
pendence,’ ‘ forgot our old acquaintance,’ and did not answer 
his letter, is a monument to the wisdom of that gallant 
officer, and, if we are not mistaken, the active, hard-worked 
patriot to whom this was addressed found himself too much 
occupied in the midst of his duties, civil and military, in the 
heat of a mighty struggle, to devote himself to picking up 
old books and pictures for this garrulous virtuoso. It is 
fortunate that postage stamps ‘ were not,’ or they would have 
been included,—all else he wanted. That any man capable 
of engraving a good picture should be so wanting in good 
taste as to address such a letter to so important a character 
seems inconceivable. We will wager that his collection 
was one of those of which the owner boasts that it never 


1 American Antiquarian, New York, by Charles de F. Burns, Vol. IL., 
September, 1871, pp. 103, 104. 
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cost him a dollar, however many it may have cost his vic- 
tims. But the letter speaks for itself.” 


“ Monsr. pu SIMITIERE TO GovERNOR GEORGE CLINTON.— 
Myers Co.Liection.” 


‘S1r :—The very obliging letter with which your Excel- 
lency honored me, in date of the 27th ult. I have to ac- 
knowledge the reception of, and to return you my grateful 
thanks for the favour you bestow on me by the continuation 
of your valuable correspondence. I am really happy to 
think the papers I did myself the honour to send you have 
been acceptable, and I beg to assure your Excellency that I 
shall take an uncommon pleasure to communicate every- 
thing of the kind that shall come within my reach, indeed 
it is well the least I can do in return for what your Excel- 
lency is pleased to inform me of your endeavors to procure 
some of the valuable curiosities of the late Sir William 
Johnson of whom I have formerly heard much, and that 
they will be very acceptable you can have no doubt of, as 
my extensive collection is very defective in that particular 
branch of Indian curiosities which has never been in my 
power to procure, and as no person is so well qualified as 
your Excellency for that purpose I make no doubt but your 
reserches will be attended with success. When I reflect on 
the great loss which your Excellency must have sustained in 
the conflagration at Kingston I have not in my power to 
lament what I may have lost in what you have been so kind 
as to collect for me, as my grief on that account is but trifling 
when compared to what I sincerely feel for your own loss, 
the fatal consequences of a war carried on by an ungenerous 
and cruel enemy. That your Excellency may never expe- 
rience such disaster any more is my most sincere wish. 

‘I shall take the liberty to mention some articles for 
your Excellency’s information which are within the compass 
of my cabinet under the denomination of curiosities and 
may perhaps by means of this hint fall under your future 
notice. 

‘It is a fact attested by the earliest historians that the 
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first settlers in the several parts of this continent made use 
and wore defensive armor in their wars with the natives 
and others, and yet as far as my inquiries have reached 
nothing of the kind has been discovered lately, but it seems 
to me that these weapons such as helmets and breast plates 
being made of lasting materials must have resisted in a great 
measure the injuries of time and that some such piece of 
antiquity might still be found among some of those families 
who came early and have formed lasting settlements which 
their posterity enjoys to this day, it is only by personal ac- 
quaintance with the local of the ancient settlements dis- 
persed in various parts of the country that one could be 
able to meet with those remnants precious to antiquarians, 
and perhaps in the beginning of this war when every kind 
of old weapons were mustered up some such piece might 
have come to light. 

‘ Altho there were in the last century many capital en- 
gravers of prints all over Europe but especially in Flanders 
and Holland, yet the fashion of decorating appartments 
with prints, framed and glazed did not then exist, nor indeed 
has it become universal till very lately, the taste was then, 
particularly in the Netherlands to cover the walls with 
pictures chiefly painted in oyl, on boards in black ebony 
frames highly polished, of these kinds the Dutch settlers 
brought a great many with their other furniture, and the 
saving economical turn, the peculiar genius of that nation, 
has rescued that kind of ornamental furniture from the 
decay which will in a long course of years attend moveables. 
I have some of those pictures myself which your Excellency 
may perhaps recollect. I pickt them up in New York, in 
garrets, where they had been confined as unfashionable 
when that city became modernized, and no store was any 
more set by them. I shall leave entirely to your Excel- 
lency’s judgment when you should be able to procure any 
such, only adding that the good paintings were always in 
Ebony or Pear Tree frames highly polished, and sometimes 
the inner border near the picture covered with waved lines. 
‘I have very considerably: increased my collection of 
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American Books and Papers, since your Excellency was 
here last, for notwithstanding that I have not traveled out 
of this city for this four years and a half, yet I have pro- 
cured several valuable materials from abroad by means of 
some acquaintances in different parts of the country, but 
from your state I have received nothing at all, tho I had at 
once great expectations, in particular from Col. John Lamb 
who was my chiefest dependence, but it seems he has forgot 
our old acquaintance as I have never received any answer 
to the letter I wrote him last November, which induce me 
to mention how acceptable it would be to me such books 
and papers both old and new, in Dutch or English, relating 
to the history, geography, Politics, Indian affairs, &c., of 
your State. I beg leave to add as a memorandum the titles 
of the books I have met with wrote by Dutch authors as 
very probably some of them might fall in your Excellency’s 
possession; and I have none of them in my library. 

‘Beschrivinge van Virginia, Nieuw Nederlandt, Nieuw 
Engelandt, en d’Eylanden Bermudes, Barbados en 8. Chris- 
toffel &c. 

Amsterdam by Joost Hartgers, 1651. 4to. 

‘Beschrevinge van Nieuw Nederlandt. Ghelijck het 
tegenwoordigh in Stat is, &e—beschreeven door Adrian 
Vander Donck. 

Amsterdam by Evert Nieuwenoff, 1656. 4to. 

‘Korte Historiael ende Journaels aenteyckeninge van 
verscheyden Voyagiens in de vier deeteen des weereldts 
ronde &c. door David Pieterz De Vriez. 

Alckmaer 1655. 4to. 

‘N.B. the voyages of this writer in the New Netherlands 
are extremely curious, and give more insight into the his- 
tory of that country than any other writer I have met with. 

‘Korte Verhael van Nieuw Nederlandts. Ghedruckt in 
t’Jaar 1662. this I have never seen. 

‘There are many other books and pamphlets published 
relating to the history of New York. I have a catalogue of 
all these that have come to my knowledge and if your Ex- 


cellency should think it of use I would do myself the honor 
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to send you acopy. Of the modern political publications 
of your State I have little or nothing since the year 1772. 
I believe it might be in your Excellency’s power to procure 
me the laws and votes of your Assembly since the revolu- 
tion : they would be a valuable acquisition (when convenient 
should be glad also of your newspapers which I seldom sees) 
Iam favoured here with the publications of Congress, by 
the Secretary, with the votes and laws of our Assembly by 
their clerk, the Secretary of the Council gives me what is 
published by that Board and I have also from some of our 
printers, copies of what they print also. Unwilling to 
engross the time of your Excellency to my tediousness I 
shall only add that another branch of my collection on 
which I lay great stress is the indian antiquities, it is a new 
subject and not touched upon by authors. I have many 
but I find every new specimen I get is different from the 
former ones, so that where there is such variety one cannot 
increase the number too much, those curiosities consists of 
stone hatchets, pestles, tomahaws, hammers, arrow heads 
and points of darts, cups, bowls of pipes, idols figures cut 
on clam shells and many other things found in the old 
burying places, for which there is no name. I should not 
forget their earthenware of which I have as yet but small 
fragments brought me from the western part of this state 
and from Virginia. 

‘The highlands and mountains of your State must be 
productive of curious fossils such as ores, minerals, agaths, 
chrystals, marbles, petrifactions, &c. I will only beg to add 
that the fossils enter into my collection and form a consid- 
erable part thereof. 

‘Coins and medals ancient and modern I have a collec- 
tion of, but now a days these are become scarce, notwith- 
standing I meet with some now and then. 

‘TI have gone through the principal articles I am in quest 
of and I now beg your Excellency’s forgiveness for having 
taken so much liberty but I flatter myself to possess some 
share of your regard. I hope you will favorably receive 


my apology. 
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‘I beg your Excellency’s acceptance of the enclosed 
picture! as from the knowledge you have had of the origi- 
nal I make no doubt but it will be acceptable. 

‘I have the honor to subscribe myself with great respect 

‘ Your Excellency’s Most Obedient and 
‘ Most Humble Servant 
‘Du SIMITIERE. 
‘Philadelphia, April 26, 1779. 
‘ His Excellency Governor CLINTON.” 


The note-book of Du Simitiere gives a synopsis of this 
letter and others which he wrote to Governor George 
Clinton without receiving an answer. Under October 8 we 
find him complaining of not hearing from him, having 
written four letters. Ihave given these synopses in an- 
other part of this article. The remarks which precede the 
letter above printed seem to be just as regards its garrulity. 
While agreeing with the commentator in this particular, we 
disagree as to the estimate of the character of his collection. 
Du Simitiere was a man far ahead of his time; it is well: 
for posterity that he could take a few rebuffs in a good 
cause. His enthusiasm was ably seconded by scientific 
men, as well as antiquaries, half a century later. Especially 
is this the case with the “indian antiquities,” of which he 
justly says, “it is a new subject and not touched upon by 
authors ;” but what is the public taste to-day? We call 
special attention to the character of his “ Indian relics” in 
the few extracts we shall give from his note-book to show 
how he anticipated the value of such things by about three- 
quarters of acentury. Though his extracts from books are 
sources now known to the scholar, there is very little else that 





1The note-book shows this was a portrait of Philip Livingston. In 
his letter to General John Lamb, Philadelphia, November 24, 1778, Du 
Simitiere says, “While I lived with the worthy Mr Ph. Livingston he 
always gave me the papers [newspapers, handbills, and all kinds of 
political publications] he received from thence [New York]. He died 
much regretted at Yorktown, last spring, in the faithful discharge of his 
trust to his injured country ; and I have much lamented his loss; he 
was a good patron of mine” (“ Life of John Lamb”). 
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is valueless in the collections. At the time they were made 
they were the result of original research. We have no 
hesitancy in claiming for him the title of the first and ablest 
general collector of judicious materials for North American 
history, collected and arranged in asystematic and methodi- 
calmanner. Unfortunately his epistolary style, of which we 
have seen two other examples, does not indicate the superi- 
ority of his foresight and judgment as a collector. A criti- 
cal examination of his manuscripts would have led his critics 
to another conclusion, and their hasty opinion would have 
given way to admiration and respect. The manuscripts 
show him to have been also a bibliographer of wide reading 
and research. The period of his residence in America, in 
which he resided for a short time in Boston in 1767' and 
1768, about eight months, as well as in New York and Phil- 
adelphia in other years, comprises that portion of the last 
century of the deepest interest to the American of to-day. 
From the repeal of the Stamp Act to the Peace, 1765 to 
1783,—he died one year after,—is the portion of the history 
of this country from its approaching birth to its recognition 
as a new infant Hercules among the nations. Du Simitiere 
was fully aware of what was passing before his eyes. There 
were many then who were doubtless unable to appreciate 
his knowledge of the wants and desires of posterity. He 
had to struggle with poverty and lack of interest when he 
gathered the materials which have been most serviceable to 
those of the present day. We sympathize with the scholar 
when, forced by poverty, we find him obliged to offer for sale a 
few of his books, which seemed to have found no buyers. 
The world has been tardy in recognizing the usefulness to 
mankind of botanists, entomologists, and antiquaries. Even 
in our day we have heard these studies sneered at by those 
who could not be ranked among the illiterate. In this 
youthful country perhaps the antiquary has been the last 
to be recognized as serviceable to his fellow-men; but we 
agree with Smithson, who says, “Every man is a valuable 
member of society who, by his observations, researches, and 


1 Manuscript Collections, Ridgway Library. 
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experiments procures knowledge for men.” Du Simitiere’s 
almost unique collection of newspapers and rare pamphlets 
are in the Philadelphia Library. The author of the “ Life 
of General Lamb” erroneously states his collection belongs 
now to the Historical Society. We believe the statement 
made in that biography that “it is even said his cabinet 
formed the basis of Peale’s Museum” to be correct. This, 
in our opinion, probably included the pictures, Indian and 
other relics, and natural history specimens. Peale’s Museum 
was on exhibition at least as early as 1785, the year after 
Du Simitiere’s death; probably a year or two earlier. His 
acquaintance numbered many among the best men of the 
day, not only in Congress and the Revolutionary army, but 
also the officers of the French army, and among the British. 
During the occupation of Philadelphia he had some earnest 
friends who caused his release when imprisoned, after a 
confinement of three weeks, which he mentions in his letter 
to General Lamb. We regret that space does not allow us 
to print this letter, much the best of those we have seen, 
and greatly superior to the rambling letter to Governor 
Clinton, given above. It is noteworthy that he expresses in 
it “his unaccountable aversion to letter writing.” His as- 
sociates in the American Philosophical Society during the 
years of his membership were those who figure among the 
scientific names of the day. His duties as a curator of this 
society he appears to have carried beyond the precincts of 
the hall. An interesting anecdote is narrated by Mrs. 
Deborah Logan, who had it from Charles Thomson.' Du 
Simitiere, being well acquainted with Major André, who 
was quartered in Benjamin Franklin’s house, where there 
was much furniture and a fine library, as the British army 
were about to leave waited on him, desirous to solicit his 
protecting care in preventing any irregularities. He was 
very much shocked to find the major in the library, packing 
up some books and placing them among his own baggage, 
particularly a very scarce and valuable work in French of 
many volumes, a present, “ if I rightly remember,” says the 


1 Penna. MAG., Vol. VIIL., p. 430. 
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narrator, “ from Louis XIV., King of France, to the Philo- 

sophical Society,” in Franklin’s care as president of the- 
society. As a hint, in order that André might make the 

inference, he spoke of the honorable conduct of General 

Knyphausen, quartered in General Cadwalader’s house, who, 

having himself caused an inventory to be made, had ren- 

dered an exact account of everything, leaving it as he found 

it, even to a bottle of wine; also paid Cadwalader’s agent 

rent during his occupation. Among other things carried off 
by André, which is not stated in this anecdote, was a valua- 

ble portrait of Franklin. 

The following extracts from the advertisement of his 
American Museum, coupled with the very wide-spread in- 
terest manifested in his collection, as shown by the numerous 
gifts of valuable books, engravings, water-color sketches, 
coins, fossils, Indian relics, and general antiquities, show 
that the museum antedating Peale’s was a useful aid in 
forming public taste for the advent of the Historical Society, 
the Academies of Fine Arts and Natural Sciences. The 
American Museum, in Arch Street, above Fourth, was open 
to the public, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. The hours 
of admittance for each company, “ Ten, Eleven and Twelve 
o’clock in the forenoon, and at Three and Four o’clock in 
the afternoon allowing an hour for each company,” which 
he hopes will not exceed six in one set. Hours arranged 
beforehand. “ Want of room prevents giving a syllabus of 
his collection for the present.” He desires contributions of 
curiosities, ‘‘ more particularly as he intends his cabinet to 
be hereafter the foundation of the first American Museum.” 
Tickets to be had every morning, Sundays excepted, at his 
house in Arch Street, above Fourth, at half a dollar each.! 

If he did not keep a circulating library, his note-book 
shows he endeavored to create a taste for literature by lend- 
ing his books, the borrowers being many members of Con- 
gress, the officers of the army, and other distinguished 
visitors. Rarely does he appear as a borrower himself, but 
as an inveterate lender. Occasionally we find Dr. Benjamin 


1 See Penna, Journal and Weekly Advertiser, June 12, 1782. 
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Duffield lent him a few chairs, probably for a larger party 
than six, and they were promptly returned. The circula- 
tion of Du Simitiere’s books was almost a daily event. 
Though many of them were most valuable, they were not 
always returned. We do not often find anything common- 
place lent to his numerous friends. “Feb. 9 1782,” this 
amusing abuse of confidence is recorded, “lent to Mrs. 
Rakestraw an old brown coat—returned the lining!” One 
of the incidental references to the collection in works of the 
day is that of the Marquis de Chastellux mentioned above 
in the letter from the American Antiquarian. He was here 
in 1780-81 and ’82. It will be seen that he did not say Du 
Simitiere’s name ‘was more appropriate for a graveyard 
than for an artist.” The pun has been somewhat assisted 
by the American writer. 

“The morning was not far spent, and I had enough to 
employ it; I was expected in three places; by a lover of 
natural history, by an anatomist, and at the college, or 
rather university of Philadelphia. I began by the cabinet 
of natural history. This small and scanty collection is 
greatly celebrated in America, where it is unrivalled; it 
was formed by a painter of Geneva, called Cimetiere, a 
name better suited to a physician, than a painter. This 
worthy man came to Philadelphia twenty years ago to 
take portraits, and has continued there ever since; he 
lives there still as a bachelor, and a foreigner, a very un- 
common instance in America, where men do not long remain 
without acquiring the titles of husband and citizen. What 
I saw most curious in this cabinet, was a large quantity of 
the vice, or screw, a sort of shell pretty common, within which 
a very hard stone, like jade, is exactly moulded. It appears 
clear to me, that these petrefactions are formed by the suc- 
cessive accumulation of lapidific molecules conveyed by the 
waters, and assimilated by the assistance of fixed air.” 

Grieve, the accomplished translator of de Chastellux’s 
Travels, who had himself travelled in America during the 
same period, says, ‘ It is certain that any person educated in 
Europe, and accustomed to the luxury of music and the 
VoL, x11.—23 
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fine arts, and to their enjoyment in the two capitals of 
France and England, must find a great void in these par- 
ticulars in America.” ... “ After a long absence,” .. . 
“he heard scarcely any other music than church hymns, the 
cannon and the drum; or viewed any paintings but the 
little sketches of Cimetiere, or the portraits of Peele, at 
Philadelphia.” 

It would seem, therefore, that Du Simitiere had exhibited 
these portraits of Revolutionary generals and statesmen 
before he sent them to be engraved in England and France. 
General Charles Lee, in a jealous rage at General Washington, 
published a set of “ Queries” in the Maryland Journal and 
Baltimore Advertiser, July 6, 1779, reflecting on his character. 
In those and two other copies, the following lines are almost 
alike, except in a few unimportant words. He says:' “4th 
Whether, when Mons". Gerard and Don Juan de Morrelles 
sent those magnificent pictures of his Excellency General 
Washington at full length by M*. Peal, there would have 
been any impropriety in sending over at the same time to 
their respective Courts, at least two litile heads of Gates and 
Arnold by M*. de Ciemetiere ?” 

The first portrait of which there is any account is the fol- 
lowing engraving of William Penn: “ Drawn by Du Simi- 
tiere from a Bust in Alto Relievo done by Sylvanus Bevan, 
said to be a good likeness, Philadelphia October 1770. 
Engraved by John Hall, London, 1773.” 

Just at this time the subject of this sketch is best known 
by his portrait of Washington. Mr. William 8. Baker, the 
highest authority on Washington portraits, states it to be 
the first profile portrait known, and with his usual accuracy 
gives the probable date of the original sketch, which he 
supposes to have been in lead-pencil or water-colors taken 
from life, in the winter of 1778-1779. The interesting entry 
in the extracts which we give from Du Simitiere’s note-book 
fully confirm Mr. Baker’s conjecture showing the date to 
have been February 1,1779. The next day the artist writes 


1 Collections of the New York Hist. Society for 1873, New York, 1874, 
p. 336, “ printed from a copy in Gen. Lee’s own handwriting.” 
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to Governor Clinton, of New York, at Poughkeepsie, and 
informs him of his good fortune, as he says in his brief 
record of this letter, “ acquaint him of my having drawn 
General Washington in black lead for my collection.” On 
March 6, he writes to Colonel Isaac Zane, of Marlboro’ Iron- 
Works, Winchester, Virginia, and gives him an account 
“of the pictures Generals & other great men in America 
I have drawn for my collection.” As these two letters 
probably contain some details of the illustrious sitter, we 
hope they have been preserved. 

Of the engraving first executed by Brandi, in Madrid, in 
1781, of which only two impressions are known, a second 
impression having come to the notice of Mr. Baker since 
his work was issued, then in London in 1783, and in Paris 
by Prevost, at the same date, Washington is represented “ in 
a military coat with his hair carefully dressed and tied by a 
ribbon into a queue . . . while it may not strictly be termed 
an ordinary head, yet it reveals no particular force or ability, 
and represents rather a well-bred, courteous gentleman, neat 
in person, mindful of all the amenities of life, an officer 
probably but not a commander.” For a further description 
we refer the reader to Mr. Baker’s works, “ Engraved Por- 
traits of Washington . . . Phila., 1880.” 

What is known as Du Simitiere’s profile head of Wash- 
ington appears to special advantage on the “ Washington 
cent of 1791.” In Baker’s “ Medallic Portraits of Wash- 
ington ” several other coins and medals are given on which 
this portrait has been perpetuated. 

Without further comment we shall introduce these extracts 
from the note-book of Du Simitiere, which have never be- 
fore been published, cordially acknowledging our indebted- 
ness to Mr. Spofford, the learned librarian of Congress, 
having it in charge as part of the collection of Peter Force. 
We have omitted nothing whatever in regard to “ Paintings 
& Drawings done,” among which are one hundred and eight 
portraits, several State seals and important sketches, collating 
them more than once, but want of space has occasioned 
brevity in other things. To Mr. Cecil Clay, of Washington, 
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who at our request has kindly copied a portion of these 
notes, under this head, we also make our acknowledgment. 


1774 Drawings and Paintings done by me 

9ber a drawing in Indian ink for the frontis piece of M* Aitken’s new 
magazine 

— a miniature of a Daughter of M' Burke of St. Croix 

xber a Drawing in Indian ink of Ebenezer Robinson’s new invented 
fire place and Stove for Mr. Aitken’s new magazine 

a crayon picture of Capt James Miller lately dead, done from 

memory. 

—— a miniature of the late M* Jenifer of maryland from a crayon 
picture done by Mr. Hopkinson. 

1775 January a drawing in Indian ink for the Seal of the corporation 
of the wilmington grammar School. 

a miniature of a Son of M’ Burke of S*‘ Croix 

a drawing in Indian ink of a new Electrical machine for Mr Aitken’s 
magazine 

February. a crayon picture of an old man’s head copied from an oyl 
painting belonging to Dr Morgan. 

a drawing in Indian ink of a machine for threshing of corn. 

a sketch in Indian ink of a horse in perspective 

March a crayon picture of the great horned owl of Pennsylvania, from 
the living animal. 

April a Drawing in Indian ink of the arms of Maryland for a news- 
paper for Mr. J. Dunlap. 

May a crayon picture of Miss Polly Riche begun the latter end of 
January last. 

— a miniature of Miss grace Riche begun last month 

—— a drawing in India ink of a machine for cleansing docks & harbour 
done for arthur donaldson the Inventor for the Pennsylvania 
magazine 

July a miniature of Mr Alston of S* Carolina 

August a copy of our Saviour holding a [mound?] in crayons from a 
Small bust done in oy], begun some time ago. 

October a miniature of Mr. Wilshire of Barbadoes begun in June last. 

—— a miniature of D' W™ Drewer Smith’s Lady 

November a miniature of Mr Cunningham of Virginia 

1776 January a Picture in crayons of Miss C. Amiel, begun last month 

February an allegorical drawing in Indian ink for the title page of Mr 
Aitken’s last year’s magazine 

— a miniature picture of Mrs, Hawkins. 

April a map of the maratime parts of Virginia for the Pennsylv. 
maga. 

—— a picture in crayons of John Jay Esq’ of New York 
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May a Picture in crayons of Capt Charles Biddle of this City. 

June a caricat. fig. with the Pen in Indian ink of G. V. carver & gilder 
B. given one of the same to M* Brown. 

August. a drawing in Indian ink for the great Seal of the State of 
Virginia in two sides of 43} inches diameter. See Ev. Post 
July 18. 

—— a miniature in black lead of Philip Livingston of New York mem- 
ber of congress in the form of a medal 

7ber a drawing in Indian ink for a medal to be given gen' Washington 
on the english evacuation of Boston, begun some time ago. 

October. a drawing in Indian ink for the great seal of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Nov* a drawing in Indian ink of the broad Seal of the State of Georgia 

—— a picture of Mr James Potts in crayons begun in July last. 

decemb. a Picture of Capt. Nicholas Biddle in crayons. 


Paintings and Drawings done 1777 
[1777] January a drawing in Indian ink of the great Seal of the State 
of Delaware. 
—— a profile in black lead of G1 Thomas Mifflin form of a medal 
Feby. the picture in crayons of M* Stacy hepburn 
March the picture in crayons of Mr John Schenck 
—— a profile in black lead of Gl Horatio Gates form of a medal 
—— a miniature from the crayon picture of Mr Sckenck [sic] 
April a crayon picture of Col. George Noarth, the largest I have done. 
—— a miniature of Mr Wm Semple 
—— a miniature of col adam Hubley 
—— acrayon picture of Major John Keppele 
May a miniature of Capt Hubley 
—— adto of Mr Wm aldricks 
—— acrayon picture of M* Benj" Davies 
July 1777 the picture in black lead of General Benedict arnold form of 
a medal 
P September 


the picture of Madam Derricks in miniature begun last month 


December 
a copy in crayons of a head in Oyl done for princess Sophia mother to 
George I. a fine painting belonging to Dr F. I begun it last 
august 
a miniature of Capt. Bartold of the Hessian grenadiers 


January 1778 
a miniature of W. Br. Hockley of this city. 
a miniature of Capt De Stamford of the hessian grenadiers 
a miniature of Mr Frazer late of the 71" regt. 
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February 
a miniature of Capt Harcup of the Engineers begun last month 
a miniature of M' Montresor of the 48" begun last month 
a miniature of M* Mason purser of the Roebuck 


March 


a miniature for a ring of M™ Mason copied from the other 

a miniature of Capt Peebles of the highlanders begun last month 
a miniature of Capt Faucit of the 44 begun last month 

a miniature of M* Roberts of the 63° light inf. 


April 
a miniature of Cap* Needham’s Lady begun last month 


a miniature of Cap‘ Faucett of the 44" his Lady begun last february 
a miniature of Mrs, Lee Coll Birch’s Lady begun last month 


May 
a miniature copy Size of a ring of M* Frazer begun last month 
a miniature of M* Commissary Knecht of Glaris Switzerland 
a miniature of Capt adye Roy. art Judge advocate of the army 
a miniature of M* andré of the 7" Capt andré’s brother 


June 

1778 the picture of Capt Montresor in black lead form of a medal 

a plan of the progress of the british army from their landing in Elk 
river to their taken possession of Philadelphia 26th Sept 1777 
copied from an original done by Capt andré 

a miniature of Capt Montressor Chief Engineer to the british army 

the picture of Gen S. W. Howe in black lead form of a medal copied 
from an original by Capt André 


July 
a miniature of Major Tiler of Col. Jackson’s battalion of Boston 
a view of Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, copied from an original of Capt 
Montressors’ begun last month 


September 


the Picture in crayons of Col Isaac Melcher B. M. G. begun last month 
the Picture in crayons of Miss Suckey Read 


November 


a Picture full length in water colours & miniature on paper, represent- 
ing Miss Willy Smith daughter of Rev. D* Smith of this city, 
drawn in the Dress she appeared in as Lady to one of the Knights 
of the burning mountain at the great entertainment given by the 
principal officers of the british army to Gen. Howe on the 18" of 
May last which they calld meschianza, her dress is a high turban 
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and veil ornamented with a black feather jewells, gold lace & 
Spangles a white Silk gown and waist flounced & Spangled and a 
Sash round her waist of white silk also tied with gold strings and 
tassels, She is in a Standing posture in the manner she received 
her Knight after the Tournament at her feet lay the broken lance 
& sword and on her Side his Shield against the Stump of a tree, 
the device of which is a Knight armed cap a pee with his sword 
lifted up riding on a black horse caparasoned red, and the whole 
on a gold ground the motto swift vigilant & bold behind on the 
other side is a distant view of the house near Philad* (late Joseph 
Wharton[s]) where the entertainment was given with one of the 
triumphal arches erected before it and the line formed by the 
troops and all the colours of the army thro’ which the proces- 
sion passed towards the house this picture was begun the 4" of 
June last the young lady Sat two days for it about 5 hours in all 
& after working a little more at the dress, it was discontinued till 
the beginning of this month when it was in hand almost every 
day to the end of it—the figure is ten inches high and the whole 
picture 13} high by 9} broad. N.B, it is the first picture of the 
kind I have ever done. 


December. 
a miniature of Mons™ Ducasse a french gentleman living in Connecticut. 


Paintings & Drawings done 

1779 

feb’ 1* a drawing in black lead of a likeness in profil of his Excellency 
general Washington, form of a medal, for my collection. 

NB the general at the request of the Hon. M' Jay President of congress, 
came with him to my house this morning & condescended with 
great good nature to Sit about ? of an hour for the above like- 
ness, having but little time to Spare being the last day of his stay 
in town— 

a picture of W™ Henry Drayton Esq member of Congress for S° Caro- 
lina, in black lead form of a medal for my collection begun last 
July. 

Paintings & Drawings done 

a picture of Silas Deane Esq’ late commissioner at the court of france 
in black lead, form of a medal for my collection. 

—— a picture of John Jay Esq™ President of Congress, in the same 
manner 

March a copy of Mr Phillip Livingston’s picture in bl. lead 

—— a picture of his Excellency Monsieur Gerard minister of France 
Same manner. 

April a drawing in Indian ink for the title page of M™ Steiner & 
Cist’s Dutch Almanac 
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—— another picture of his Excell. Mon* Gerard in black lead for my 
collection 

—— another picture of his Excell. Mons. Gerard for himself same as 
above 

—— a drawing in Indian ink for a Seal for the county of Rockingham 
Virginia 

May 3d a miniature of Col. Alex. McNutt of Nova Scotia, begun last 
week 

—— a miniature copy of Sir Wm Howe’s pict. in bl. lead 

done in purple [sic] 
Camayeaux [cameo] on Ivory 
for Miss W. S. [probably Willy Smith] 

—— a miniature of M™ Jay, the Lady of the president of Congress, 
larger than usual 

—— a miniature of Col. Geo. Noarth, begun June 1777 copied from his 
picture in crayons. 

June. a picture in black lead of his Ex” Joseph Reed Esq., President of 
Pennsylvania for my collection. 


1779 Letters Wrote 


feby 2 to his Excellency George Clinton, Esq Governor of the State 
of New York at Poughkeepsie Sent three London magazines for 
Jan’ Feb’ March 1778 Acquaint him of my having drawn gen- 
eral Washington’[s] likeness in black lead for my collection 

1779 

feby 22 a letter to Col. B. Flower E. G. M.S. in this town, requesting 
him to write to his deputies at Fishkill Ridgefield or Danbury to 
inquire of them about the fragments of the King’s Statue which 
was removed from New York under the care of a Col. Hugh 
Hughes, who resides now at Fishkill. 

—— March 2d to his Excell. Governor Clinton at Poughkeepsie Sent 
observations on the american revolution, & considerations on the 
mode & terms of Peace with an extract of a catalogue of books 
mss, 

March 6 to Isaac Zane Esq’ Marlboro’ Iron works virginia, answered 
his letter of the 24" ult return’d thanks for the collection of 
fossils &c. he proposes sending to me & of the drawing sent 
of Charles II’s medal to the Queen of Pamunkey, recommend 
him to purchase it at any rate & that I shall be satisfied to take 
an exact drawing of it, that there is no glass to be had here for 
the print of Regulus after M™ West & that even in England they 
import plate glass from Holland to frame that print, that I am so 
circumstanced about my house where I have lived alone all the 
winter that I can not think as yet of going down to see him 

according to his invitation, given an account of the Indian stone 
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instrument found at Egg harbour & of the pictures Generals & 
other great men in america I have drawn for my collection. 

April 26 to Governor Clinton at Poughkeepsie sent May 4, return 
thanks for his letters & the curiosities he endeavour[ed] to pro- 
cure for me. Sorry [to hear] of his loss at Kingston, mention 
the articles I want such as old armour, helmets & breast plates, 
brought over by the first Settlers, pictures of the dutch Settlers, 
books in dutch & English. Sent the title of four in dutch, 
request the laws and votes of the Assembly of N. Y. Since the 
revolution & the newspapers, the indian antiquities particularly 
the earthenware, fossils, coins &c. Sent him a picture in black 
lead of M’ Phillip Livingston & also the pamphlet Echo from the 
temple of wisdom, & the piece of R. B. about the price of the 
spelling book & the grocers. request for a mohawk prayer book 
printed at N. York of which sent him a leaf. 


Letters written to 
1776 
June 1 to D* William Bryant at Kingsbury near Trenton, Sent him a 
map of the coast of Virginia done for the magazine 


1776 Books & other things lent 


July 26 delivered to Capt. Biddle’s sisters’ servant his picture in crayon 

oct. 26 to M* Livingston his picture in black lead 

Nov. 29 to young M* Lloyd at D* Moon|[’s] a drawing in Indian ink 

Dec. 12 delivered to A Robeson Mr’ Potts’ picture with the picture & 
glass 

1776 Books & Curiosities [in my possession] 


1777 a plan Mss. of attack of the English & Hessian army on Fort 
Washinton done by a Hessian captain 
[Given by] Mr. Dorré 


1777 Books & other things lent 


Jan’ 1* to master Lloyd at D' Moon[’s] a drawing in Indian ink frontis 
piece of the magazine, returned April 3 

feb’ 14. delivered to a genteman from New castle the drawing of the 
seal of the delaware state. 

April 3 to Master Tom Lloyd a view of Edinburgh in Indian ink 


1777 Books & other things lent 


Sent to Miss patty Lynn the picture of major Kepple June, 4 

June 16 Sent to M' Ben Davies his picture in crayons by a negro man. 
Aug. 7 Sent to M™ Jay at M™ Gibbons his picture in crayon 

7ber 13 to master Tom Lloyd two drawings in black chalk returned one 
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1777 Books & curiosities by whom given 


November a landskip in Indian ink done & given to me by master Tom 
Lloyd 

December a view of Passaick fall in New Jersey done in india ink & 
given by master —— Rawle of this city. 


1778 Books, curiosities &c. by whom given 
April 
a cast of plaister representing in basso relievo the model of the eques- 


trian statue of the King that was erected in New York in August 
1770 & destroyed in July 1776, the statue in gilt on a [lost] 


May 


a lance painted crimson & white } 
with its pennant of white & 
red silk with silvered tassels 


& silvered paint 
a Shield of Tin with two cocks 


fighting for device motto No 
RIvAL 


made use of at the Tournament 
given by the officers of the 
british army to Gen How on 
monday 18 May at Phil* & 
. they were given to me by 
Capt Andre aide de camp to 


: _ Gen. Gray & one of the 
a large antiqued Sword of Tin in a : ’ 
white leather scabbard with white Knights of the tour- 
Silverd hilt nament. 


4 





a drawing in colours representing a farm house. 

a d° in black lead a naked figure sitting from a bas relief on the lanthorn 
of Demosthenes at Athens drawn & given by Capt Andre 

June two drawings in black lead one the Conk shells of the coast of this 
continent, the other the chain of bladders, containing the young 
Conks, drawn & given me by Capt André 


September 


the almanacks printed at New York by William Bradford for the years 
1694, 95, 96, 97, 98, & part of 1700 D* W™ Bryant. 


Books & things lent 


1778 

Oct 18 delivered Col Melcher’s picture to his negro man Mug. 

decemb 14 To M* Charles Thomson general Du Coudray’s memoir 

—— 22 delivered Col. Noarth’s picture to a mulatto man sent by him. 

1779 January 2. Sent to M" Aitken to be sold for eighty dollars the year 
1775 of the Pennsylvania Gazette Journal Packet & Evening Post 
return’d unsold the 28 July 

1778 June 11 

John Montresor Esq’ Ingenier in chief of the British Armies in America 
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made me present this day of the following collection of medals of 
Small bronze the work of Jean Dassier of Geneva 

Hugo Grotius m 1645 Madame des Heulieres m 1694 

le President de Thou m. 1617 Jean Racine m 1699 

le Cardinal de Richelieu m. 1642 Pierre Bayle m 1706 


René Descartes m. 1650 N. Boileau Despreaux m 1711 

Le cardinal Mazarin m 1661 Nicholas Malebranche m 1715 
Blaise Pascal m. 1662 De Fenelon arch de Cambray 1715 
Nicholas Poussin m 1665 Phillipe Duc d’orleans m 1723 

J. Bap. De Moliere m 1673 André Dacier m 1722 


Pierre Corneille m. 1684 

1779 May 23 a letter to Jacob Rush Esq’ informing him that my Land- 
lord Mr Davison wants to raise my rent from 10 to 20 £ a month 
altho’ the bargain made so lately as the 15th instant & my diffi- 
culties about it. 

June 17 to governor Clinton at Poughkepsie. acquaint [him] of the time 
my last letter to him was sent give him the news of this place, 
added to my collection of pict. that of the minister of France also 
done a miniature of M™ Jay. Sent him the pamphlet anticipa- 
tion & the address of Congress to the citizens of the united States 
beg when his leisure permits to let me hear from him. given this 
letter to M* Curtenius going to the State of New York. 

—— to D' William Bryant Trenton request to hear from him & about 
his lady’s misfortune of losing her eye sight inclosed a few line|s] 
for M’ collin[s] the printer & desire he will Send me what paper 
he shall give him by first opportunity 

July 6 given Col. Palfrey P.M. G. a catalogue of twenty five Political 
tracts published in Boston Since the year 1770 for him to procure 
for my collection 


Books and other things lent 


1779 feby 4 return’d Mrs. Head’s picture to her Sister’s 

March 17 Sent to M* Henry Miller a dutch folio bible to be sold for 100 
dollars returned unsold [another entry shows this bible belonged 
to Madame Derricks] 

—— 29 given Mon‘ Gerard the minister of France two prints of W™ 
Penn. 

April 3. to Mr. Ben. Shoemaker the picture of the Lady of the Meschi- 
anza 

April 8. given to Mon* Gerard the french minister, his picture in black 
lead 

26 given to Mon* Gerard his picture in black lead [see under date April 
Paintings & Drawings done] 

May 1. delivered to Mons. Coulleaux’s servant his three vols of Monde 

primitif. 
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—— 21 Sent to M' Cist six prints of William Penn to be sold at 
return’d 
Curiosities, Books, Paintings &c 
by whom given 


1779 September 

a small profile bust in basso relievo representing Dr Franklin made of 
the french porcelain of seves [sic] near Paris (M* Joseph Wharton) 

N.B. I have fixed on a ground of black velvet in a round black frame 
with the inner moulding gilt & cover’d with a glass & for its fel- 
low, a frame & glass of the Sort & Size with a likeness in black 
lead of Mons. Gerard form of a medal. 


Books & Pamphlets relating to american affairs 


October 


1779 Considerations on the Subject of finance in which the cause of the 
depreciation of the bills of credit emitted by Congress are briefly 
stated and examined, and a plan proposed for restoring money to 
a certain known value 16 p[p] Dunlap Phild* 8° 

This esssay had no title page nor printer’s name, and was given away at 
M' Dunlap’s printing office octob 25— 

[Hildeburn records a copy with the same title and number of pages as 
being printed in Philadelphia: 1781. See No. 4089.] 

[Du Simitiere, after giving a List of Laws, under “ December 1779. Laws 
of Pennsylvania enacted in october & november 1779 folio,” makes 
these remarks in his neat hand in red ink which shows that his 
collection met with the highest official patronage. It will be 
noticed that the same statement is made in his letter to Governor 
Clinton, printed above, April 26, 1779.] 

““N.B. altho’ this is the first time I have entered the Laws & minutes 
under this head, I have been Supplied with [them] constantly 
from the beginning of the war to the present times by M* John 
Morris late clerk of the house, M' Secretary Matlack & the pres- 
ent Clerk M* T. Payne, as also with other papers relating to Gov- 
ernment.” 


Letters wrote 


1779 Aug 1[2]? to his Excellency Governor Clinton at Poughkeepsie 
mention that I have no answer to the last two letters I wrote 
him. I suppose owing to the seat of war and his great occupa- 
tions, will be glad to hear from him, request he will order his 

_ Inessengers to congress to call on me to take what letters and 
papers I may have for him refer for news to our papers request 
him to assist me in my collection of american papers for my me- 
moirs of which I shall say further in my next, added to my col- 
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lection of pictures President Reed & Col. Laurens, Sent the 
Eulogium of Brackenridge & the essay on free trade & finance. 


Septemb. 14 a letter to President Jay here, inclosing my collection of 


heads for Governor Livingston’s inspection, requesting to know 
how long the Governor proposes staying in town wishing I might 
have an opportunity to take his likeness 


— 16 delivered this day to monsieur Gerard minister of france fourteen 


drawings in black lead being portraits in profile in the form of a 
medallion of eminent Persons engaged in the American war and 
the next day delivered to him a memoir how I should wish the 
Subscription might be set on foot, as also instructions drawn up 
in french for the engravers of which I have copies and a list of 
the pictures, delivered. N.B. his own picture is to be added to it, 
and will make fifteen, he had it already before. 


—— 22 sent to Mons Gerard a new picture of Gen. Mifflin requesting 


him to return the first which is not fit to be engraven 


Oct. 8 To his Excell” Governor Clinton at Poughkeepsie that I have 


now wrote four letters to him without receiving answer hope he 
has received them and found the contents agreeable his messen- 
gers to Congress have not called on me as I desired mention that 
I have given my collection of heads to Mons. Gerard to have them 
engraved in france by subscription Mention the rifle gun I have 
had lately from virginia, given the news of last night that the 
enemy in Georgia had surrendered to Gen. Lincoln burnt their 
shipping and that count D’estaing had taken Wallace, mention 
the unfortunate accident that happened in this city last monday. 
Sent Gov. Reed’s proclamation on the occasion also two pam- 
phlets, the School for Scandal and the Second Essay on finance 
with the principles of the constit. Society. [This letter] did not 
go till the 18" by M* Jay’s brother 


18 to Col. Isaac Zane Marlboro Iron Work virginia return thanks for his 


present of curiosities regret not having finish[ed] the picture 
remind him of the things he said he had viz the stone ring of 
white marble broken asunder [an indian relic it appears from an- 
other note prob. a chunkie stone] a small green stone cup, a crow- 
bar incrust with stone, amber grease, petrifac. of shells, stalactites, 
antique Sword Indian medal Thomas Harriot’s Treatise, curious 
birds with long feathers growing betwixt the pinion of his wings. 
Mr. Jay and Mons Gerard going on board to-day added to my 
collection Mt Huntingdon presid. of Con. & M* Governeur Morris 


Letters memoirs &c wrote 


1779 oct. 27 to Col. Proctor of the cont! artillery at Easton requesting 


him to send me a line of recommendation for his lady or daughter 
to procure from them an Indian curiosity called a manitoe which 
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he said he had brought from the western expedition and intended 
for my collection. 

Nov. 30. To Isaac Zane Esq. . . . Williamsburg Viginia given an ac- 
count of my affair before congress that the report was read last 
Saturday & left for consideration 

Dec. 24 to the president of Congress requesting that congress would 
come to some resolution about my affair. I have a copy of it .. 
this letter was read in congress Monday 27" and after some 
debate the further consideration was put off till fryday 31" 


Curiosities Books Paintings &c by whom given 


November 


1779 a vizor or mask of wood representing a ghastly human face, the 
color of an Indian with a mouth painted red the eyes of yellow 
copper with a round hole in the middle to peep thro’ the forehead 
covered with a piece of bear skin by way of a cap, found with 
several more to the number of about 40 in an Indian town called 
Chemung which was burnt by the Cont' army under Gen Sullivan 
in his expedition last Summer into the country of the Six nations. 
these visors are commonly called manitoe faces and serve for the 
Indian conjurors or Pawaws, in their dances and other ceremonies 
there is also a long horse tail that belonged to it with a coat of 
bear skins but this was destroyed by the soldiery N.B. all these 
masks were different from each other 


Paintings & Drawings done 


1779 August a likeness of Gen. Whipple member of Congress for N. 
Hampshire done in black lead form of a medal, for Col. Henry 
Laurens. 

— a likeness of Col. Henry Laurens late president of Congress done 
in black lead form of a medal for my collection. 

—— a likeness of John Dickinson, Esq’ member of Congress for Dela- 
ware done in black lead form of a medal for my collection. 
September.—a likeness of William Fleming, Esq’ of virginia delegate 
in Congress the fifth in descent from Pocahontus daughter of 
Powhatan Emperor of Virginia who was married to Mr. John 

Rolfe an Englishman in 1617 See Stith’s Hist. of Virginia 

— a likeness of Thomas Mifflin, Esq’ late Major gen. in the American 
Army and quarter master gen. done in black lead form of a medal 
for my collection as well as the former. 

October a likeness of Gouverneur Morris, Esq. member of congress for 
N. York done in black lead form of a medal for my collection. 

— a picture in crayons of his Excell’ John Jay Esq nominated 
minister from the United States to the court of Spain. 
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— a likeness of Samuel Huntington Esq. of Connecticut President of 
Congress in black lead form of a medal for my collection. 

— a miniature of Gouverneur Morris, Esq’. 

November a miniature of Col. James Ross of Lancaster. 

1779 Books and other things lent or given 

August 23——to Ch. Smith my butterfly net 

27 given Mon’ Gerard a list of the members of the Philos. Society 

—— Delivered to M' James Potts’s negro his picture 

Sept. 28 deliver’d Col. Noarth’s pict. to M™ Gibbs’ negro woman. 

380 Lent to M™ Williams the pict. of the Meschianza. 

October 23 Sent to M" Bache the picture of the Princess Sophia belong- 
ing D* Franklin which he lent me in July 1777 

Decemb. 29 Sent the minister of france a paper mss. of a chronology of 
events since the war. 


Paintings & Drawings done 


1781 January 
a miniature of M* Kirkpatrick of Lancaster County 
a picture in crayons 19} inches high & 15} inch broad representing the 
virgin Mary sitting by a table on which sets the child asleep 
against her breast holding in his hands a small cross and an 
apple. The virgin reading in a book and a candle burning on ye 
table. Copied from an oil painting done in Italy belonging to 
W” Bingham, Esq. of this city 
March 
a profile in black lead of Maj gen John Sullivan form of a medal 
April 
a miniature of M* Stacy Hepburn of this city began last February 
May 
a drawing in Indian ink of a silver plate chased & engraved given by 
King Charles II to the Queen of Pamunkey in Virginia 


June 


a profile in black lead of M* Benjamin Shoemaker. 
a miniature of M™ James Seagrove of this city began last month 


July 
a profile in black lead of Robt Morris Esq. form of a medal for my 
collection 
August 
a profile in black lead of the pres. of Congress Thos. McKean form of a 
medal 
a ditto of James Duane member of Congress for y* State of New Jersey 
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September 


a ditto of Major gen Arthur S‘ Clair form of a medal 
a ditto of Lieut Al. Frazer of South Carolina for himself. 


November 
a ditto of Chancellor Livingston Sec’ for® affairs for my collection 


December 

a miniature of M' Rich* Wistar Mercht of this city 

a map of part of the state of New York comprehending the great Har- 
denburg patent done for Rob‘ R. Livingston Secretary for foreign 
affairs 

a picture in Crayons of Suckey Read granddaughter of James Read 
Esq. : 

a miniature of the lady of Ralph Izzard, Esq of S° Carolina copied 
from a beautiful miniature done by Jeremiah Miers in London 
began last summer but could not finish it the owner going away. 


Books and other things lent or given 

1780 Octob 14 to Miss Emilia Walker of Virginia the pict. in bl. lead of 
her uncle W™ Fleming, Esq". 

Nov 18 delivered Col. Du Buisson’s Servant, Baron de Kalb’s armour 

Feb’ 1 to Gen. Sullivan, a ms map of y* Indian Country & y* map of 
his march. 

March 80 to D* B. Duffield, the times a mss. 

Sept. 6. delivered to M* Constable, the miniature Set in gold of M' Sea- 
grove 

— 7 delivered to Robert Morris, Esq the miniature of Miss Living- 
ston for M' Jay. 

Oct. 2. delivered to Mr Ralph Izzard the beautiful miniature he had 
lent me to copy 

8 lent to Mons L’enfant a plan of Charleston Mss. 


1782 Curiosities Natural and Artificial, Pictures &c by whom given 


' January 

a Stone chisel of a blackish Stone the edge well polished the middle 
rough, and terminate to a point about 6 inches long, found on the 
plantation of Mr Joseph Cooper, on the Jersey Side of the Delaware 
opposite Philad* 

a Picture about four inches Square painted on paper in water colours, 
it represents a young militia-man from the back parts of North 
Carolina, just return’d home from his first Campaign after the 
battle of Camden, he is represented Sitting on a Stool holding a 
bowl of grog, his clothes torn and ragged, facing him sits his old 
mother and behind her chair his Sister leans to hear the lute and 
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next to her sits another Sister with a sucking child at her breast 
listening also attentively, the expressions of the different passions 
that agitate their minds extremely well expressed in their coun- 
tenance behind[?] the young man, a little boy has laid hold of 
his gun and acoutrements as if going to be a Soldier, two negroes 
in the back ground are laying the cloth whilst another is cooking 
something in the chimney the Scene is in a log house built and 
furnished in the manner that they are in that part of the country, 
the picture is inlaid in Sea-green border above an inch broad 
and set in a broad black and gold frame under glass invented 
and painted by Monsieur L’enfant ingeneer in the Service of the 
United States. 


Curiosities natural & artificial Pictures &c by whom given. 


1782 February 


a very compleat and curious vocabulary of the Shawnoe Language drawn 
at my request by Col. Richard Butler of the 5" P* Regt. 


March 


a fine miniature picture on vellum, representing a young gentleman 
with a large flowing wig, a laced cravat, and scarlet cloak turned 
over the Shoulder Supposed by the dress to have been done in 
france in the begining of this century [The donor’s name is 
added in red ink] by Mons’ De Meaux officer in the artillery of the 
french army of Count De Rochambeau who died in Phil*. from 
the hurt received by the lightning that struckt the minister of 
France’s house March 1782. 


May 
The Original engraved copper-plate of the Picture of Benjamin Lay a 
kind of Enthusiast in his way, who lived many years in Phila- 
delphia and its environs, and was very remarkable for many 
peculiarities. I have had it varnished and put in a black and 
gold frame Mr. John Dunlap 
June 





Muscles-Shells in which pearls are often found, from mill stone river in 
East Jersey. Mr. J. Sckenck of Green-brook N. Jersey 


July 

a Scalp taken from an Indian killed in September 1781, in Washington 
County near the Ohio in this State by Adam Poe, who fought with 
two Indians, and at last kill’d them both, it has as an ornament a 
white wampum bead a finger long with a Silver Knob at the end 
the rest of the hair plaited and tyed with deer skin. Sent me by 
the President and the Supreme executive Council of this state 
with a written account of the affair. 

VoL, xui.—24 
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1782 Paintings & Drawings Done 


february 


a miniature of Col. Marberry of Georgia 
a miniature of Col. Rich. Butler of y* 5" Penn’ Reg*. 


March 
a miniature of Dr. Rush’s Lady 
a picture of Mons’ L’enfant french Ingeneer in water colours on paper. 


April 
May 


June 
a miniature of M* James Bayard of this city 


July 


a likeness in black lead of Maj. gen. Benj® Lincoln Secr’ at War form 
of a medal, for my collection 


August 


a picture in crayons of an uncommon Species of Owl, from life, described 
in my memorandums of nat. & art. curiosities. 


September 
a miniature of M' Isaac Connely [query Commely?] begun last month. 


December 


finished the fine miniature copied from the original done by Jeremiah 
Miers in London for the Lady of Ralph Izzard Esq’ of South 
Carolina—that I had in part done last year. 


Books & other things lent or given 


1782 feby 18 Mss Journals of Indian affairs & maps to M™ Dickinson 

March 12 lent to M™ Dickinson mss. Poems of her uncle Jos. Norris 

17 given to Mt Secretary Livingston, four pasteboards, with square holes 
in them to write in cyphers 

18 delivered to M* Sam! Wallace his draught of the frontiers of Penns*. 

Octob. 7 left with M* Tho* Bradford for Sale one print of Gouv" Morris 
at 10° 

Octob. 7 left with M* Ja* Reynolds for Sale 6 prints of Gouv* Morris at 
10* each 

80 left with M* Reynolds for sale 6 prints of W™ Penn at 8, 4y each 

Decb. 18. delivd to D* Hutchinson a letter from General Wayne to 
Presd‘ Reed dat* Ja’. 4, 1781 

14 left with M* Bradford for Sale two prints of Baron de Steuben at 10° 

each 
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—— left with M* Reynolds for Sale four prints of Baron de Steuben at 


10° each 
1783 Paintings & drawings done 
January 
a likeness profil in black lead of John Holker, Esq. 
April 
a likeness profil in black lead of Mons* De Roquebrunne 
October 


a likeness profil in black lead of M™ Manigault of South Carolina 


December 
a miniature of Major Augustine Prevost of the 60“ reg* British 
a drawing in black & white chalk on brown paper of a scroll and small 
flowers for teaching a pupill of mine 
a Tulip in crayons on brown paper for the same purpose as above 


Books & other things lent or given 


1783 Jany 8 left with M* Reynolds for Sale the print of Gen. Washing- 
ton at two dollars Ch. Thomson, M' Jo. Reed, Gov. Dickinson 
at 10* each 

27 Sold a print of W. Penn to Mon™ Petry at the minister of France 

Feb’ 14 left with M* Reynolds for Sale a print of Gen' Read 

18 lent to Mt John White a drawing in bl. lead Am. convs™. 

—— delivered to M' Holker his picture in bl. lead fram’d and glazed. 

27 given to M* Aitken upwards of an hundred Sermons 

March 6. given to M* Hazard 8 prints N° 2, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 & arnold. 

8 given to M* W™ Henry of Lancaster a Print of William Penn 

April 20 given to M' Restif going to France two prints of W™ Penn viz. 
one for the Biblioteque du Roi at Paris & one for himself 

27 given to Mon‘ De Roquebrune a print of W™ Penn 

29 given to Mon* Restif to deliver to Mon* Court de Gebelin at Paris 
Parsons Beaty and Jones Journals among the Indians the vocab- 
ulary of the Delaware language. 

May 26 Sent to M' Reynolds a compleat Sett of 14 of my prints paid 

[From another part of the note-book] ‘‘ May 83 Print of Parson Duché 
M' W™ Rawle” 

July 10 lent to major L’enfant 3 drawings of Saratogha and a plan of 
Crown point 





Indian antiquities 


New Jersey at Delaware falls near Trenton opposite an Island there 
is a field on the Jersey Shore that has formerly been an Indian 
burying ground where the freshes having washed the bank there 
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have been found a variety of indian utensils &c, the place is just 
above y® mouth of y® creek that Trenton mill is built on 
from M* John Zane 
in the fields of the Seat formerly Rob. Lettis hooper afterward D* 
. W™ Briant now Col John Cox near the place mentioned above 

on the Jersey side, a little to the west of Trenton ferry have been 
plough’d up at different times in 1777, 78, 79, 80 indians Stone 
hatchets or chissels of various Sizes and forms, Stone pestles of 
several size, a oval cup of a stone resembling asbestos, and arrow 
heads of various kinds of Stones and forms in abundance, all of 
which I have in my collection 

On M' Joseph Cooper’s plantation to the North of Samuel Cooper’s 
farm opposite to Philadelphia runs a high bank along the shore of 
the river on the spot of which was formerly a large indian vil- 
lage, as we are informed by tradition and confirmed by an im- 
mense quantity of muscle shells, mixt with the earth for about a 
foot thick toward the surface of the ground, and also several 
fragments of indian earthenware and Stone arrow heads are found. 

[Pennsylvania] at Kensington opposite to the above mentioned Spot it 
is said there stood also formerly an indian village the inhabitants 
of which were frequently at war with those of Cooper’s Ferry 

— at the falls of Schuylkill miles, from Phil* have been dug 
and been found abroad in the fields near that river several stone 
hatchets of various sizes, with a variety of forms of Stone arrow 
heads, At the plantation late D' John Kearsley’s 4 miles from 
Philad* on the right hand of the Frankfort road was plought out 
of a field the largest Stone hatchet I ever saw, very intire and well 
finished it was found in May 1775 and given me by the owner for 
my collection 





Curiosities natural & artificial &e by whom given 


1781 October 

a maneto-face or Mask of an Indian conjurer with a border of bear skin 
round the forehead and a tuft of feathers in the centre Sent me 
by his Excell’ George Clinton 


1781 May 
a mezzotinto print of General Washington, posture Size by M* Ch. Wil- 
son Peale from a painting of his own the gift of the author. 


June 
an engraved print of General Washington, a bust done in Paris 
by Aug. de S*‘. aubin graveur du Roi &c. Col 
an engraved print representing the marble monument invented + John 
and executed at Paris in 1777 for General Montgomery | Shee 
engraved by the same 
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an indian Spear head of a grey Stone about 5 inches long 2 broad at the 
basis & but ill shaped from M* Joseph Cooper oppos. Kensington, 
Jersey 

an indian face carved in a red stone, the same that the Indian chiefs 
pipes are made it is about an inch high and broad in proportion, 
it has behind the ears two Small holes thro’ which Leather 
[thongs] were passed, and it was suspended to the neck of an 
Indian chief called the king of Kanadasego that was kill’d in the 
action between Gen. Sullivan’s army and the indians & Tories 
near New Town August 29th 1779 the gift of General Sullivan 


1781 April 


a Stone shaped in the form of a large Shoemaker’s last the heel part broke 
off, found in a meadow near the falls of Schuylkill supposed to 
be of Indian workmanship Gen Mifflin 


1778 Letters wrote 

Sept 1 [1?] To Adam Foulke, Capt of militia in this City, in answer to 
a notice of his for me to appear &c. 

— To W™ Henry Lieut of this city inclosing the above letter as Capt. 
Foulke is out of town. 

—— 25 a memorandum to Col Isaac Zane of Virginia to send me 
curiosities Such as books, pamphlets, laws, Seal, maps &c of Vir- 
ginia, the title of Tho* Harriots’ treatise, Indian antiquities, Fos- 
sils of all kind and some ancient weapons out of his collection. 

Nov’ 24 to his Excellency George Clinton Esq’ Governor of the State of 
New York at Poukepsie 

—— to Col. John Lamb, under cover of Gov. Clinton apology for my 
not writing heard he was wounded at Danbury, Sent the epitaph 
of marsh. Rantzau, given an account of my imprisonment & 
what follows, asked about the fragment of the statue & the N. 
York Mss. some Stamp Act, also News papers &c 


1778 Curiosities & Books by whom given 
October 
* * * * * * * * 


N.B. these five volumes are given me by Mr. Henry Miller printer of 
this city as a compliment in return for a chronology of the most 
remarkable events of the present war, which I drew up for his 
german almanac. 

a map of Nova Scotia or Acadia with the Islands of Cape Breton and 
St John from actual Surveys by Capt Montresor, Engineer dedi- 
cated to the Marquis of Granby, in four very large folio sheets 
1768 bought at M’ Aitken’s for forty shillings 

1778 Pamphlets relating to American affairs 
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1779 January, 
A Sermon preached at Christ church Philad* (for the benefit of 
the poor) by appointment of and before the general communi- 
cation of free and accepted Masons of the State of Pennsylvania 
on Monday December 28, 1778 celebrated agreeable to their con- 
stitution as the anniversary of St John the Evangelist by William 
Smith D.D. Provost of the college & Academy of Phila Dun- 
lap 1779 dedicated to his Excellency General Washington. 

[The foregoing is not in Hildeburn’s Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania. ] 


Books, Prints, Maps & Curiosities & by whom given 


1779 feb? a small mezzotinto of a head of Gen. Washington done by M* 
Peale, painter of this city, given by him 


March 
—— A Mystical Book without title, set forth by one Ingham of 
Bucks county & published in Phila* about years ago, it is 


an unintelligible jargon of mystical notions about the revelations 
& a copper plate of the planets &c unintelligible it is printed 
with several sorts of Types & contains 282 pag. 8° besides the 
introduction of 52 pages, given by M' Ch. Cist 

[See Hildeburn. No. 1904.] 


Books, natural & artificial Curiosities & by whom given 


1779 May a view of the house of Employment, Alms House, Pennsyl- 

vania Hospital & part of the city of Phila* 

Nic. Garrison delin. 
P. Kulett Sculp. 
Mr. Cist 

—— June The minutes of the Committee of inspection and observation 

at Philadelphia from June 18 to July 11, 1774 inclusive 
Mss folio given by his Excell” the President of y* State. 


Tbe 1775 
A copper medal of the size of a Dollar, the bust of the king on one 
side and round it George, king of great britain, on the reverse an 
Indian shooting an arrow at a deer under a tree and the sun 
shining above, no inscription, nor date it has a string to hang it 
about one 
bought 
1781 May 
a Silver medal 2} inches diameter weighs 2} Dollar[s] representing on 
one side the bust of the King of England and arms [or in arms?] 
& round it Georgius III Dei Gratia on the reverse a lean wolf 
coming out of a wood to attack a Lion that sits and behind which 
is a church &c. This medal with several others were sent from 
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England to be distributed among the Indians during this war 
and were found among the plunder of Post St Vincent by Col. 
Clark of Virginia in 1779 

A Cast in Copper of a Medal made in Virginia last year to be given to 
the Indians having on one side Liberty trampling down a Tyrant 
round it, Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience to God, On the top Vir- 
ginia. On the reverse a white man and an Indian sitting on a 
bench under a tree with a pipe in the hand, round happy while 
united, in the exerque 1780, a pipe, an eagle’s wing, on the top 
of the medal with an opening to suspend it by, the gift of Isaac 
Zane, Esq. 


As this number of the MAGAZINE is going through the press, we have 
received intelligence of, and regret to announce, the death of 


WILLIAM M. DARLINGTON, Esq, 


a Vice-President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. Dar- 
lington was born in Pittsburg, Pa., May 1, 1815, and died there Sep- 
tember 28, 1889. He was elected a member of the society April 10, 
1854, and since 1875 has served as one of its Vice-Presidents. 
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New YorRK IN THE AUTUMN OF 1776.—The following letter, ad- 
dressed to Bishop Nathaniel Seidel, of Bethlehem, Penna., by Rev. E. 
G. Shewkirk, pastor of the Moravian congregation in the city of New 
York, gives interesting details of events following the occupation of 
that city by the British army in 1776: 


“My DEAR BROTHER NATHANIEL, 

“T will begin this to you tho’ I don’t know when and how I shall get 
it to you as all our communication with the Jerseys and consequently 
Pennsylvania is stop’d, and Letters are watch’d particularly. ... My last 
I wrote to you was shortly before matters here took a Turn. I don’t 
doubt by one and the other Way you have heard at least in general how 
things have gone here. The city was summon’d time after time and the 
answer was as one hears to dispute it to the last, so that the King’s 
Generals were embarassed what to do, wondering at the stupidity of the 
Rebels to have the Place and themselves destroyed ; yet all the while 
they took every thing away of ammunition, Provisions, sick &c, and also 
all the Bells, which show’ ) meas that they intended to leave the Town. 
However the King’s army form’d another Plan, unwilling to destroy the 
Place. They sent up men-of-war both to the North and East River 
with troops to land acouple of miles above the City. These Ships 
went up Friday in the afternoon, Saturday about the same time and 
Sunday morning (Sept. 15); each time they were fired at with a few 
paltry cannon that had been left on the Batteries, which was answered 
from the forts on Long and Governour’s Islands, and brought on a smart 
cannonading which made the houses shake, Brick flying about here and 
there and the Balls hiss thro’ the streets, especially on Sunday morning; 
Some took their refuge to our house; a large Ball struck against ths 
North Church opposite us, broke, flew back into a cellar, the woman of 
which came running into our cellar. This was about Breakfast Time. 
It grew still again ; all the Rebel troops hastened away ; we had Preaching 
as usual, but i believe were the only ones that had service. About this 
Time the King’s Troops had landed, drove the Rebels before them 
towards Harlem and Kings Bridge, and there was a good deal of 
slaughter. Towards evening some of the King’s officers from the ships 
came on shore and were received with Joy. His Majesty’s Standard 
was put up again. The next day, Sept. 16th, the first English Troops 
came in in all stillness; they were drawn up in two lines in the Broad- 
way; our dear Governor was also there. There were a great many of 
spectators; for it was a holyday for young and old, none worked. An 
universal Joy was spread over all countenances. Persons that never 
had taken notice of one another shook hands together and were quite 
loving. I myself met with several such Instances. The first that was 
done was that a great many, and many of the finest houses were marked 
as forfeited. To my Grief I found that also some of our People’s were 
marked: H. Waldrons, Kilbruns, Isaac Van Vlecks, Bouquets and 
Kings; the two latter doubtless on account their Husbands. ’Tis true 
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some had been marked by Persons that had no authority to do it, 
because it was publickly desired that the houses of all those that had 
been on the side of the Rebels might be marked. Waldron’s and Kil- 
brun’s was rubbed off again, by whom I don’t know; I had made also 
application in their Behalf. It had been frequently talked of, that they 
would rather burn the town, than that the King’s Troops should be in 
possession of it; and the removal of the inhabitants of the poor-bouse 
and other poor at public expense; the warning by the Cryer in the 
Streets, that all women, children and Infirm should leave the Town 
looked suspicious,—(it is now clear they did it only with an Intention to 
frighten as many People away as they could)—however it was now 
thought, that one had nothing to fear of that kind. But alas! on the 
21st of Sept. soon after midnight a terrible fire broke out and raged ten 
or eleven hours with the greatest fury. It begun somewhere about the 
White Hall and swept away all that part of the Town along the North 
River as far as the College, a part of Broad Street, New Street, Beaver 
Street, several cross streets going to Broadway and the lower part and 
some of the upper part of the Broadway as far as St. Paul’s, which was 
sav’d with the greatest Difficulty ; but the old Lutheran Church, Trinity 
Church &c. were entirely destroyed. I was about the fire from the Be- 
ginning to the end helped what I could, ’till I could hardly walk any 
more my feet being so sore. At last it caught already the corner house 
of our street and if it had not been put out, our part of the City would 
have been in danger and consequently also our chapel and house. . . . 
I got them our Ladders, which they put to the roof of that corner-house, 
carried up Buckets with water and thus got it out. I had the pleasure 
to be of some comfort to our Neighbours, who cried for fear, especially 
the Women, and asked me frequently whether I thought the fire would 
come to our street too. Some of our People had retreated to our house 
and several brought of their effects, so that it was quite full below. 
When the fire was cried, I was quite alone in the house, for our Servant 
Girl went also into the country that Sunday morning when the King’s 
Troops landed. Kilbrun’s lost two handsome houses, worth about 
£1000, if not more. Pell’s, three houses, what they were I don’t know, 
(but one did let for £30. per year), Mrs Zéller, her Cottage and Mr 
Jacobsen, one. Others of our People lost of their Effects more or less 
either destroyed by the fire or stolen. There is great reason to think that 
the fire was caused or promoted by some men lost to humanity and hired 

rhaps for such a hellish design. Some were taken up furnished with 

arge matches and other combustibles; they said they found upon a New 

Englandman £500. and the commission of an officer, who was endeavour- 
ing to promote the fire. A carpenter of this place was killed on the spot 
and hung up by the Heels, because he cut the handles of Buckets &c. 
Those that Eaow the man say he was always against the Rebellion and 
therefore cannot account for his doing so, unless he was drunk, as they 
suppose he was. 

“This dreadful affair of the fire threw a great damp upon the former 
Joy and has been a source of complicated misery and Distress. A gen- 
eral distrust took seemingly place. More than a hundred, some say above 
200 were taken up on a py to have had a hand in the fire, among 
whom was our old Conrad, or else to have been aiding the Rebellion. 
However the most were discharged soon. All House keepers were to 
give in their names and of those with them, to General Robertson com- 
manding in New York. All Houses were searched, if there were some 
forbidden materials hidden. When they were in our Neighbourhood I 
opened the door for them, but they would not come in and said, they 
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knew I was no Congressman! After 8 o’Clock no man was to be in the 
Streets unless he knew the Counter-Sign. Many of the Inhabitants, 
some of whom had suffer’d much in the Woods, hills and the beach, 
came now to Town again, tho’ some with much danger. But the women 
could not come, and this is the case with my own dear Ann who is still 
in the Jerseys... . 

“Tn October a Petition was agreed to by the Inhabitants to the King’s 
Commissioners to be taken again under the King’s Protection and re- 
stored to peace &c.; it was signed by more than 900; another petition 
was put up, to the Governor to deliver the said petition to the Commis- 
sioners, which was also done by him. The most part of the month of 
October, I was sick and fell away very much, and so weak that I hardly 
could walk, yet I made shift to Preach on Sunday, tho’ one time I was 
near fainted away before I could say the Blessing. My first walk was to 
go and sign the said Petition. 

“ As to the operations of the war, the Rebel army settled themselves 
between Harlem and King’s Bridge, had an advantageous situation of 
Ground, mary Intrenchments, and some strong Forts, and must have been 
reinforced too, for it seems there was there a great number together. 
More Troops arrived likewise from Europe and mostly all went that 
way, to drive the Rebels away. There were engagements from time to 
time and it seems a good many killed on both sides, tho’ the Rebels 
would never face rightly the King’s army. Many Prisoners were brought 
in, and it is not known where to putthem. The new low Dutch church; 
the French church; Quaker new meeting, full of them; the new brick 
Presbyterian meeting a Hospital; the Baptist meeting, a storehouse ; 
and thus all them used in one or the other way. As the troops were 
mostly drawn from Staten Island, the Rebels made now and then in- 
roads, and plagued the People there. Thus it went on (on the Jersey 
side the King’s troops had only Powl’s Hook. Bergen, Hackensack, 
Newark, Elizabethtown &c. were in possession of the Rebels), ’till Nov. 
16, when the King’s troops attacked the lines and the strong Fort 
Washington, and carried it, and thus clear’d New York island. Before 
this they had taken King’s Bridge, were masters of East and West 
Chester, and White Plains, where there had been a smart engagement, 
and the main body of the Rebel army retreated along the North River, 
and then as it is reported took into Connecticut Province. Those that 
were about and in Fort Washington were mostly either killed or taken 
prisoners, tho’ many, especially of the Hessians fell that forenoon. The 
cannonading was so vehement that we heard it plainly. Those in the 
Fort surrendered and above 2000 were made prisoners that day. On 
Monday they were brought to Town. In the forenoon two officers, and 
two other gentlemen came to our house and chapel, and I showed it 
them. One of the officers ran from top to bottom and everywhere on 
the premises; the other officer hearing that the chapel was in use, said 
it is a pity to take it. It alarmed me not alittle. I sat down and 
wrote a Petition to Gen. Robertson, commandant of the city, and an- 
other to Governor Tryon. I went first to the General and being not at 
home I left it there; I then went to the latter who was at home. I was 
shown into a Parlour and after a little while called in; he was friendly 
and desired me to sit down. He told me he could do nothing in the 
affair, as now all Power was in the Army; but he added a few lines to 
the General, viz. this Petition is referred to the favourable consideration 
of Gen. Robertson &. ... 

“In the afternoon about four o’clock I saw a multitude before our 
house and one of the Guards knocked at the door and asked whether 
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this was the Moravian meeting; I told him yes. He reply’d I have 
been ordered to bring these 400 prisoners here. To the question on 
whose order, he answered Gen. Smith’s and Robertson’s The 
Major and another came in; I opened the chapel ; they said the place 
would not hold them, which was much urged by the other officer-like 
man, saying he had told it before, for he had been in the place before at 
aservice. In short they began to doubt whether it was not a mistake, 
and that the North Church was meant. A young man of the Town who 
is always friendly to me, tho’ I am not acquainted with him further, and 
who now hath the care of the Provisions for the Prisoners, had a key 
saying it was the key to our meeting; I told him it was not, for none 
had the key but myself. This seemed to confirm it that it was a mis- 
take, and moreover this young man was sorry that the Prisoners should 
come into our place. There were many spectators gathered together by 
this time; I looked for a person to send for one of our Brethren, but 
could see none I knew; but after a little while Philip Sykes came of 
his own accord and glad I was to have one with me in the house. In 
the meantime the Major and the other two went to make new inquiry ; 
one came back and said he had met with the Deputy Quarter Master 
who told him they must be here, for there were designed 800 for the 
North Church, and 400 for ours. Well! the gates were opened, for they 
would not that they should come thro’ the house; the Sergeant of the 
Guard, a civil man, desired me to have everything that was loose taken 
away before they came in. This was done, which caused another delay 
and before it was ended the Major came again inquiring after the com- 
mandant; he was told there was none but the Sergeant, who was then 
in the chapel. ‘ Well,’ says he to him, ‘stop yet before they come in, I 
will go once more to the General.’ When he returned he accosted me: 
‘Sir, if it is more agreeable to you, I will take them to another Place;’ 
I thanked him heartily ; ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I believe they would be a dis- 
— company to you,’ and then he took them to the North Church. 

ey were standing in the street before our door, I believe near an 
hour. . . . How it will go further I cannot tell; I am not without all 
apprehensions when the Troops come into Winter Quarters, that there 
may not be a new attempt. A creditable neighbor told me some days 
ago, that he believed there was none that wished it out of spite; that 
my character was known, but ours was a spacious building, and they 
did not know where to put all the People, especially since the fire 
destroyed so many houses. 

“ After Fort — was taken some thousands of the King’s 
troops went over into the Jerseys; Fort Constitution or Lee was taken 
without a blow, leaving their canon, 400 000 cartridges &c. The Rebels 
would burn Hackensack but the inhabitants opposed them, and four 
hours after came the King’s troops whom they received with joy. Last 
Sunday, Nov 24th., the Head Quarters of the Rebels were in Newark; 
today (Nov 27th) the report is that the King’s troops are in Newark; 
and it is thought they will proceed straightway to Philadelphia. Fear 
seizes the Rebels, oy i flee or fall and the eyes of many are opened, and 
it is time; for often they have been deluded, they are left unprovided in 
most miserable condition. 

“The most what concerns me now is, that my poor wife might come 
home, and I hope it will not be long. It was so Kifteult to get a Letter 
there, that a man asked two Dollars for getting one thither. Among the 
couple of hundred of officers that were Tous t in from Fort Washing- 
ton, who were first put into the Methodist Meeting house, but now are 
in other houses and on their Parole walk about, is also Helm from Phil- 
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adelphia, who has been with me twice. What is become of Joseph 
Frohlich, the three sons of Reed, Allen, Zéller, I can’t hear; John 
Cargyle’s son was brought in a Prisoner, soon in the beginning, at last 
he enlisted in the King’s service and is now on Long island. Peter 
Conrad was also a prisoner for sometime, but was discharged. They 
say there were 5000 prisoners in town. Many die, I hear four to five are 
buried sometimes in one day, yea lately fifteen in two days. They get 
no coffins, but are laid in their clothes. 

“Tt is but seldom at Night, I get a regular rest, because of the noise and 
racket in the street, especially as many prisoners are opposite our house. 
This Winter will doubtless be a hard one. Wood is not to be had; 
they give $3 to $4. for one load of Oak wood, for which and less a whole 
cord used to be bought. The case is much the same with bread, often 
people can get none; in general most things are as dear again as they 
were and some more: a pound of butter 3 to 4 shillings; 3 eggs one 
shilling; the riding of a load of wood which was formerly one shilling 
is now two or more. Fences, wooden buildings &c., are pulled down 
surprisingly and burnt by the army. It was a good luck and kind 
Providence that in July, shortly before the last troubles began I ventured 
it and bought a couple of cords of wood, which now is of great service 
to me; many had not a stick when the Winter came in. How else we 
shall get thro’ I don’t know, for the Quarter from Michaelmas to Christ- 
mas we have but got as yet between £4 and £5. for our maintenance, for 
the most of our people are absent. You may perhaps, Dear Brother, 
think we might have escaped many of these troublesome scenes, if we 
had embraced your kind invitation of coming to you, but I believe 
when you weigh all circumstances, that you will see it was well that I 
stayed, at least it appears so to me. If I had been gone and our place 
shut up, very likely I had been reckoned to the number of the other 
ministers that are gone and we had got the name of Rebel; but this I 
know is not the case now, and it has pleased many people that I stood 
my ground, and wo erty said, that it is good there is one place where 
one may hear the Word. Besides this, I apprehend our Chapel and 
house would have been taken long before now for one and the other use. 

“Yesterday Dec. 1st., Sunday, a number of officers came into the 
house and would have quarters there. They looked about, some talked 
of having the chapel, some of but some rooms, others my whole house, 
and one Cornet of Light horse marked one room on the second floor for 
himself, and desired me to move the things out of it this afternoon, and 
let him have a table and a couple of chairs, for which he would pay. 
After they left I went to Gen. Sieuens he told me he had given them 
no order for it; we should have asked them for their order. He took 
my name and the matter down, and then offered of his own accord to 
go himself to Alderman Waddel and inquire into the matter. On the 
way we met with one of the officers who said he would put people into 
the chapel, going to the General, upon which the latter returned with 
us. This officer talked quite in another strain in the presence of the 
General, who is a very clever old gentleman—he said he would not 
have any place disturbed where service was kept, and dismissed us. 
Well, I have wrote so much that I fear you will be tired to read it, and 
yet much more might be said. The people that have stay’d in the Town 
and are come back are certainly the best off. A new Proclamation has 
been published and a full Pardon offered to all that return to their alle- 
, apn within sixty days; certainly more cannot be done, and whosoever 

oes not avail himself of it cannot be pitied afterwards. . . . 
“Dec. 2, 1776.— E. G. SHEWKIRK” 
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LETTER OF JOHN Ross, Esq., TO Dr. CADWALADER Evans, 1748.— 
The following letter from John Ross, Esq., a member of the Philadel- 

hia Bar, to his friend Dr. Cadwalader Evans, at the date residing in 

amaica, West Indies, giving an account of the accidental death of John 
Kinsey, Jr., son of John Kinsey, formerly chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, is contributed by Henry D. Biddle, Esq. : 


“DEAR D® Evans— 

“T am going for New Castle early in the morning—I just heard of a 
vessel going to Jamaica before my return, so in haste determined to give 
se one scrawl, least you should think the neighbourhood forgot you— 

ut you may depend that will never happen—we gratefully and cordially 
remember you often; even at the bes Jones’s—I would tell you all 
the news in a word if possible with all haste.——to begin—Our neighbour- 
hood just as you left us, only B. Franklin lives in your house. The 
Col. Hollier not yet gone to sea.—I think all your acquaintance continue 
well, save poor Johnny Kinsey jnnior on tuesday the 8 inst. by acci- 
dent shot himself dead coming over Gray’s ferry by Schuylkill falls 
while in the boat.—He had loaded his gun, and as is supposed, let the 
butt drop on the bottom of the flat, the gun erect, in a line with his 
body by his side went off, when half cock’d—The whole load of shot 
struck his left cheek, and went up directly into his brain—he dropt and 
was dead in an instant—never groaned—Great sorrow attended his 
father and all his friends for the accident.—He had strange apparitions 
of his death the night before, which he informed his aunt Bowene of at 
breakfast that morning of the accident, which I must relate you, as it is 
as true as surprising—He talking with his aunt at breakfast concerning 
his being admitted as an attorney and going into business, said, he be- 
lieved he had nothing to do with business, for his time he thought was 
not long in this world—He said that last night he was strangely dis- 
turbed in his sleep with dreams and apparitions—that his cousin 
Charles Pemberton who died last Spring appeared to him wrapped in a 
sheet and said to him, “ Kinsey your hour is come you must go with 
me” and he disappeared.—Soon after appeared a person before him in 
the form of an angel (according to the idea he had of an angel) and said 
to him, “ Kinsey, your hour is come you must go with me” and in- 
stantly he thought a flash of lightning struck him on the cheek and 
he instantly died: this was followed with a severe clap of thunder and 
lightning that awaked him from his sleep, and ali these particulars came 
fresh to his memory, and gave him great uneasiness—( Note, no thunder 
or lightning that night)—Upon this he endeavoured to get to sleep 
again and after dosing a short time he was awaked again by the noise of 
a person walking across the room, giving one heavy groan—he heard or 
saw no more, but got out of bed, went into the other room called the 
Scotch boy to bring in his bed and lay by him the remainder of the 
night—In the morning at breakfast, tuesday last, he communicated all 
the before related to his aunt Bowene and Hannah Kearney—He seemed 
much dejected upon it.—was confident he was near his end: but to divert 
himself for that day he determined to take his gun and go fowling with 
young J. Desborow young Oxley and two or three more—They walked 
to Coulter’s ferry and crossed Schuylkill, and up to the Falls ferry—he 
told the company several times as they walked, he wished no accident 
might befall him before he got home.—On their return, crossing the 
ferry, in the boat, the unhappy accident happened him—Thus you 
have the particulars of this melancholy affair as fully as I could relate 
it, if with you.—And I chose to be particular in it, because I have met 
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with no story in history so well attested as this concerning the premo- 
nitions from Heaven of our dissolution.—The flash that struck his cheek 
when asleep clearly answered by the flash of the gun, and the shot 
thereof first striking—His aunts laboured to persuade him not to go a 
gunning that day, and he agreed; but afterwards meeting his company 
they prevailed with him as they had all agreed to go the night before. 

“Our President Palmer is married to the young widow that lived at 
Harriet Clay.—Old Doctor Kearsley is to be married this week to M™ 
Bland M*™ Usher’s niece that lives near the Burying ground—Doctor 
Bond is gone to spend the winter at Barbadoes in a low state of health; 
it is thought he will continue there if the climate agrees with him—Last 
week J oh Foulke had a son born—no small joy—About 20 of us bap- 
tized it last monday at John Biddle’s in hot arrack punch—and his 
name is called Cadwalader—John Smith has passed one meeting with 
Miss Hannah Logan—I would give you more, now my hand is in, if I 
could recollect; but I have wrote by this conveyance to my relation 
Doctor Ross, as duplicate of my letter by you, I pray you will say from 
me to him—And let me hear from you as often as possible and how you 
are like to succeed.— 


“T shall write per next to Doct* Curnesby concerning Noxon’s estate 
—Your father and all friends are well.— 

“IT sincerely wish you all imaginable felicity and with all the haste I 
began I cannot help now conthalion that I am 

“your very affectionate Friend 
“and Humble Servant 
“JoHN Ross— 
“ Philad*, Sunday Evening 
“13 November 1748— 
“To D® CADWALADER EvANs— 
S* Anns Jamaica—” 


MEGINNEs’s HIsTORY OF THE WEST BRANCH VALLEY.—The revised 
“ History of the West Branch Valley of the Susquehanna” is now com- 
leted, and makes a compact volume of 702 pages, with full index. It 
rings the history down from the advent of the whites to the close of 
1799. All the Indian deeds for the purchase of the Susquehanna lands 
are given, together with full accounts of all the invasions and bloody 
massacres. The “Big Runaway” in 1778 is described, together with 
many thrilling accounts of captivities. The Journal of Colonel Burd, 
while stationed at Fort Augusta, is printed in full, together with that of 
Fithian, who made a trip up the valley in the summer of 1775, and tells 
what he saw and whom he met. The work has been entirely rewritten, 
and a large amount of new material introduced, making it practically a 
new book, and double the value of the old one of thirty-three years 
ago. There are illustrations of Indian antiquities, forts, historic build- 
ings, portraits of Van Campen and Covenhoven, the celebrated scouts, 
diagrams of manors, a plan of the survey of Sunbury, in 1772, showing 
the name of all the original lot-holders, map of the Indian purchases, 
and one of the valley from Sunbury to Lock Haven, showing the tribu- 
tary streams and the islands of the river, the locations of forts, and 
where many of the pioneers settled. Price $5, in half morocco. 


SAMUEL CARPENTER.—The following gives an indirect clue to Sam- 
uel Carpenter’s place of emigration in England: From a manuscript 
folio vellum-bound book in the Ridgway Library “‘ Logan’s Letters” is 
a letter addressed “To Coll°® Ez" Somersall in Jam*”’ (Jamaica), signed 
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“Thy affectionate Brother Jonath" Dickinson,” written probably in 
1715. “Cap* Richmond Saith hee will take all the Care hee Cann There 
goes w™ this Ship a pson wee have Great Regards for on[e] John Car- { 
enter y® Son of old Sam” Carpenter I cannot but Recomend him to thy 
otice as well as to Some others of my friends his father was an Inti- 
mate acquaintance in Our ffamily before wee left England & [a] pson of 
Great een in this Province who Dyed Last Summer.” The next 
letter to Caleb Dickinson, J. Dickinson’s brother, in Wiltshire, April 18, 
1715, would give the impression the Dickinsons may have come from 
that place. W. J.P. 


JoHN ADAMS ON TITLES.—The following letter is in the autograph 
collection of Mr. Charles Roberts of Philadelphia: ) | 


SIR Paris April 16, 1783. 


In answer to the Inquiry of Mr. Fagel you will please to inform him 
that the Letters of Credence of Mr. Van Berckell should be addressed 
“To the United States of America in Congress assembled.” 

“ Friends and Allies.” 
The King of France indeed has added the word “ great.” ‘‘ Great Friends 
and Allies.” But I think it would be much better to leave out the word 
reat and all other Epithets. Congress have never assumed any other \ 
Bt le, and I hope they never will assume or receive any other. 

i have the honor to be sir, your respectfull and obedient Servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. { 

Mr. Dumas. 


CoLLinson READ’s ABRIDGED LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA.— 


Just Published, 
AND TO BE SOLD BY 
MESS’rs. HALL & SELLERS, 
No. 51, Market street, 
Mr. William M. Biddle, No. 30 Walnut street, 
and by the subscriber, No. 125 Race street, 
Price 5 Dollars, . 
AN ABRIDGMENT 
OF THE 
LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
With an Appendix, 
ONTAINING a great variety of Precedents for the use of Justices 
of the Peace, Sheriffs, Attornies, and Conveyancers. 

All the public Laws of this State now in force are arranged under 
their proper heads and placed in alphabetical order with a compleat 

Index to the whole. 
The above work having received the approbation of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and being allowed by act of Assembly to be read in evi- 
dence in the several courts of justice in this common-wealth, the Editor 
flatters himself that it will not only be of service to a of the law 
and public officers, but will also be found very useful to his fellow citi- 


zens in general. 
COLLINSON READ. 
Philadelphia, March 21, 1801. 


N.B. A considerable discount will be allowed those who buy to sell 
again. 
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Queries. 


Book Lost.—I am minded to try the chances of recovering a book 
lent one hundred and nine years ago, and not yet returned. A copy, in 
perfect condition, of the first volume of Bishop Burnet’s “ History of his 
Own Time, London, printed for Thomas Ward in the Inner-Temple Lane 
1724,” folio (being the first edition), is in the possession of a descendant 
of Christopher Marshall, whose signature, with the mem. “ 2 vols.,” ap- 
pears on the margin of the title-page. 

On page 236 of “ Extracts from the Diary of Christopher Marshall,” 
edited by William Duane, Albany, 1877, occurs the following entry, 
under date of February 2, 1780, when Mr. Marshall was living at Lan- 
caster, Penna. 

“Dined with us, William Bispham; bought of him three and a half 
yards yard-wide tow linen; Paid him thirty-eight continental dollars; 
lent him the second volume in folio of Bishop Burnet’s History of his own 
time. T.S. 


Hitcucock’s ScHoot.—Can any of the readers of the PENNSYLVA- 
NIA MAGAZINE give me the location of Hitchcock’s school in 1825? 
B.S. V 


Germantown. 
Replies. 


Hitcucocr’s ScHoou.—Ira Irvine Hitchcock’s “ Hill of Science 
Seminary” was located on Cherry near Fourth Street, and was a mixed 
schoo] of boys and girls. Ep. PENNA. Maa. 


E.ton.—Referring to the inquiry, PENNA. MAG., Vol. IX., p. 119, for 
maiden name of Hannah, wife of William Elton, it appears from records 
in an old family Bible in possession of Elizabeth Bromley, of Moores- 
town, N. J., that she was the daughter of Arthur and Margery Borra- 
daile, born 8th of Twelfth Month, 1731, and died 25th of Fourth Month, 
1799. She is thought to have been the daughter of Arthur Borradaile, 
who was the third child of John and Sarah (Frampton) Borradaile. 
Said Arthur was born 8d of November, 1706. The Borradaile record is 
taken from a family Bible in the possession of George Wolf Holstein, 
Belvidere, N. J. R. J. D. 

Burlington, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA GRADUATES AND MATRICULATES. 
—Cuass 1762. (Honorary Graduates).—Isaac Smith,—refer ‘“ Port 
Folio,” Vol. I, February, 1809; to which may be added, that he was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical Society, 4th Novem- 
ber, 1768; Dr. Hall’s “‘ History of the Presbyterian Church of Trenton, 
N. J.,” p. 248, and General William S. Stryker’s monographs, “ Trenton 
One Hundred Years Ago,” and “ Washington’s Reception by the People 
of New Jersey in 1789.” 

Cuass 1815.—George Buchanan. Information can be furnished by 
Roberdeau Buchanan, Washington, D.C., but a full biography will ap- 

r in his forthcoming “McKean Genealogy.” 

Cuass 1841. (Honorary Graduates).—Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay, D.D., 
some time rector of Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, was the son of 
Rev. Slator Clay. He married first Jeanette Schuyler, daughter of Dr. 
Annan, who died of yellow fever in 1798; his second wife was Symons 
Eadie (daughter of a merchant from Barbadoes, West Indies), who died 
in 1888. 


















































